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CHAPTER  XXXII. 
COURSING. 

"  The  birds  chant  melody  on  every  bush ; 
The  snake  lies  rolled  in  the  cheerful  sun ; 
The  green  leaves  quiver  with  the  cooling  wind, 
And  make  a  chequer'd  shadow  on  the  ground." 

"  Call  things  by  their  proper  names,  Peter," 
said  Mr.  Bolton  to  the  keeper,  holding  a  brace 
of  greyhounds  in  his  leash  upon  the  lawn. 

"  I  never  heard  'em  called  differently,"  re- 
plied Peter  —  "never,  in  all  my  life,  till 
now." 

VOL.  III.  B 
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"  Then  you've  been  doing  that  which  the 
majority  of  erring  mortals  do,"  rejoined  Tom  ; 
"  listening  to  the  ignorant  voices  of  others, 
without  thinking  for  yourself.  Greyhounds  ! 
You  might  as  well  call  'em  red  hounds,"  con- 
tinued he. 

"  I  don't  see  that,"  added  the  keeper,  in  a 
tone  more  than  usually  sulky. 

"  But  I  do,"  responded  Mr.  Bolton,  se- 
riously ;  "  I  do,  Peter.  It  would  be  just 
as  right,  because  both  are  equally  wrong. 
They  used  to  be  properly  called  gaze\\o\m&§. 
They  run  by  the  gaze,  not  by  scent ;  and, 
therefore,  I  say,  properly  called  gazehounds. 
It's  a  stupid  corruption  to  call  'em  grey- 
hounds— that's  all,  Peter — a  stupid  corrup- 
tion, I  tell  ye." 

The  keeper  made  no  reply,  but  stooped  and 
examined  one  of  the  dog's  fore-feet. 

"  It's  within  five  minutes  of  the  hour,"  ob- 
served Tom,  looking  at  his  watch.  "  Ay, 
and  here  come  the  horses." 
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Prancing  gaily,  the  palfreys  were  led  to 
the  porch  by  a  groom,  equipped  for  their  mis- 
tresses' diversion.  After  them  came  Wilmott 
and  Titley's  horses;  while  the  fat  coachman — 
who  claimed  the  privilege  of  arranging  the 
young  ladies'  riding-habits,  in  preference  to 
any  one — brought  up  the  rear  with  the  squire's 
favourite  roan. 

Scarcely  had  they  arrived,  when  Kate 
issued  from  the  hall-door,  and  began  caress- 
ing her  horse. 

"  You  must  carry  me  swift  and  sure,  Flirt," 
said  she,  patting  the  proudly-arched  neck  of 
her  favourite.  "  You  shall  be  first  to-day, 
Flirt — mind — jou  shall  be  first,"  continued 
Kate,  holding  up  her  thin  whip  in  a  threat- 
ening manner. 

The  horse  threw  back  her  ears,  and  champed 
the  bit. 

"  Come,  then,  be  steady,"  said  her  mistress, 
as,  with  a  light  bound,  she  vaulted  into  the 
saddle. 
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"  Ha,  ha  !  Kate's  the  girl  to  mount  without 
a  lift,"  said  the  squire,  delighted  at  seeing 
her  fairy-like  spring.  "  Come,  Agnes,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  try  to  do  the  like.  You'll  never 
be  a  horsewoman  while  you  want  helping. 
Up  with  you !" 

"  No,"  responded  Agnes.  "  A  failure  be- 
fore such  critics  would  be  too  mortifying.  I'll 
practice  in  private." 

"Well,  then,  be  assisted,  and  let's  start, 
my  dear,"  said  the  squire.  "  It's  quite  late 
enough  for  our  sport." 

"  Permit  me  the  honour,"  observed  Titley, 
holding  a  hand  close  to  the  ground. 

Agnes  placed  her  small  foot  in  it,  and  was 
lifted  into  the  saddle. 

"  Which  of  the  hounds  will  be  victor  ?"  in- 
quired Wilmott,  reining  up  his  horse  close  to 
Kate's  side. 

"  I  hope  my  pet,  Madcap,"  replied  she. 
"  But  I  fear  my  father's  Spring  will  beat  her." 

"  Don't  be  down-hearted,  miss,"  said  Mr. 
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Bolton.  "  I've  great  hopes  of  her  myself. 
We  shall  see,  presently,"  continued  Tom, 
with  a  significant  nod  of  encouragement. 

"You're  to  be  feuterer,  Tom,"  observed 
the  squire. 

"Very good,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Bolton.  "  I'll 
slip  'em  at  a  fair  distance." 

"  Two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  I  like,"  said 
the  squire. 

"  A  little  under,  rather  than  over,  I  sup- 
pose, sir,"  responded  Tom. 

"  Yes,"  added  the  squire.  "  But  about 
that  distance. " 

The  old  whipper-in  touched  his  hat,  and 
took  the  hounds  from  Peter,  who  looked  any 
thing  but  gratified  with  the  movement :  but 
his  chagrin  quickly  vanished  when  the  squire 
told  him  he  was  appointed  judge  in  the  ap- 
proaching contest. 

Jack  Tiggle,  Striver,  and  Button,  now 
joined  the  party. 

"  Keep  your  eyes  well  open,  Jack,"  said 
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the  squire.  "  I  expect  you  to  be  hare- 
finder." 

"  I'll  do  my  best,  sir,"  replied  Jack. 

All  now  proceeded  into  the  park,  and  ex- 
tended into  a  line  for  the  discovery  of  crouch- 
ing puss. 

"  We  shall  soon  see  my  Spring  run  away 
from  Madcap,"  said  the  squire,  laughing. 

"  Don't  be  too  sure,  father,"  replied  Kate. 
"  Perchance  you  may  be  mistaken." 

"  She's  well  bred,"  rejoined  the  squire ; 
"  but  you've  spoiled  her,  Kate,  with  too  much 
play." 

"  I'm  not  sure  of  that,  sir,"  added  Tom. 

"  When  you  challenged  me,  last  night," 
said  Kate,  "  I  know  you  felt  certain  of  beat- 
ing my  pretty  Madcap." 

"  I  confess  I  did,  and  do,"  replied  the 
squire. 

"  She's  a  beautiful  creature,"  observed  Wil- 
mott,  looking  at  the  hound,  a  large,  fawn- 
coloured  dog,  with  a  white  throat.    Her  silky 
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ears  were  so  thin  that  the  light  almost  shone 
through  them,  and  her  graceful  limbs  bent 
like  willow  wands  as  she  lightly  trod  the  grass. 
Her  competitor  was  a  fine  jet  black  dog,  of 
the  same  size,  but  much  stronger  limbed. 
Both  seemed  to  comprehend  the  business  they 
were  upon.  With  pricked  ears  and  stedfast 
looks  they  trotted,  at  the  length  of  the  leash, 
before  Mr.  Bolton,  who  held  them  together 
with  a  steady  hand. 

Eight  and  left  every  one  cast  their  eyes  to 
discover  the  object  of  their  search.  Minutes 
elapsed,  but  no  scared  hare  leaped  from  her 
form. 

"  Where  are  all  the  hares,  Peter  ?"  asked 
the  squire. 

"  They  never  can  be  found  when  they're 
wanted,"  replied  the  keeper,  concluding  with 
an  ill-suppressed  oath. 

Upon  the  verge  of  a  dry  ditch,  full  of  tall, 
coarse  grass,  Striver's  eyes  fell  upon  one 
crouched  among  some  nettles. 
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"  Soho !"  cried  the  trapper,  throwing  up 
his  dexter  hand. 

"  All  right,"  replied  the  squire.  "  How 
does  she  head  ?" 

Striver  pointed  towards  the  home-cover. 

"  Soho  !  soho  !"  hallooed  the  squire,  look- 
ing at  the  hounds  standing  like  birds  ready 
to  take  flight. 

All  remained  still.  Mr.  Bolton  placed 
both  his  hands  to  the  leash,  and,  with  a  keen 
eye,  measured  the  distance  between  him  and 
the  hare's  form. 

"  Take  them  half  a  dozen  yards  forwards," 
said  the  squire.     "  You'll  be  clearer  of  us." 

The  old  whipper-in  obeyed  the  order,  and 
no  one  stood  between  him  and  Striver.  The 
squire  looked  round  and  smiled.  "  Are  you 
ready,  Kate  and  Agnes  ?"  inquired  he. 

Excitement  flushed  the  cheeks  and  flashed 
in  the  eyes  of  both. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  brief  and  simultaneous 
reply. 
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The  squire  waved  his  hand,  and  Striver 
sprung  the  hare.  High  the  hounds  leaped 
as  she  rose  from  her  form  ;  but  in  Tom's  firm 
grasp  they  were  checked  and  kept  back. 

"  Law  enough,"  cried  the  squire.  But  the 
words  were  not  from  his  lips,  when  the  old 
whipper-in  slipped  the  leash.  Like  arrows 
wringed  from  the  same  bow,  the  hounds  shot 
forward.  Neck  and  neck  they  swept  along, 
their  pointed  noses  severing  the  blades  of  grass 
as  they  rushed  towards  their  victim.  At 
each  stride  their  breasts  nearly  touched  the 
ground,  and,  as  the  noble  creatures  tried  to 
outstrip  each  other,  they  seemed  to  glide 
like  shadows  upon  the  earth. 

"  Well  matched !"  exclaimed  the  squire. 
"  Ride,  Wilmott,  ride  ;  we  must  judge  for 
ourselves.     Peter  will  see  little  of  this." 

"  Not  before  me,"  said  Kate,  loosening  the 
tightened  rein,  and  cracking  her  whip  in  the 
air.  "With  a  bound,  Flirt  answered  the  sum- 
mons.    Away  she  sped  over  the  green  turf, 
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as  if  she  scorned  to  touch  it  with  her  dainty 
tread.  Wilmott  rose  in  his  stirrups,  and 
urged  his  horse  to  join  the  fair  leader ;  but 
his  rowels  became  pink  before  he  gained  her 
side.  The  squire  rode  third,  while  Agnes 
and  Titley  followed  close  to  him. 

The  pedestrians  used  their  best  exertions 
to  gain  an  eminence  at  no  great  distance ; 
and,  second  to  Jack,  who  led  the  way,  was 
the  old  whipper-in.  Shading  his  eyes  with 
one  hand,  Mr.  Bolton  watched  the  race  with 
uncommon  interest. 

"  Beautiful !  beau — tiful !"  he  exclaimed, 
as  the  hounds  flew  along  the  greensward, 
without  any  apparent  advantage  gained  by 
either.  As  if  linked  together,  they  continued 
the  course.  The  hare  was  making  for  the 
Home  cover,  but  was  losing  her  distance 
from  the  start. 

"  A  cote,  a  cote ;  Madcap  for  ever !"  cried 
Tom,  throwing  up  his  hat,  as  the  hound 
rushed  by  her  fellow,  and  gave  the  hare  a  turn. 
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"  Now,  Spring,"  said  Jack.  "  No  !  he's 
missed  her,"  continued  he,  as  the  fugitive 
wrenched,  and  escaped  his  jaws. 

Spring  was  now  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
scut,  a  little  in  advance  of  Madcap,  when, 
making  a  similar  rush,  he  caused  the  hare  to 
turn. 

"  One  for  Spring,"  said  Peter  ;  "  and  not  a 
sixpence  for  choice." 

"  The  bitch  for  me,"  replied  Tom. 

"  Ay,"  added  Striver,  "  there's  better  blood 
in  her.  Nothing  like  blood,  from  a  lord  to 
a  lurcher." 

The  hare  could  not  reach  the  wood  in  her 
present  track,  but  led  the  hounds  towards  a 
high  and  thick  hedge  some  distance  above 
the  cover.  Madcap  strained  her  muscles  and 
sinews  to  reach  the  victim  as  she  was  close  to 
the  thicket ;  but  she  sprung  through  a  small 
aperture,  and  both  the  hounds  charged  the 
fence  like  whistling  bullets. 

"  Over !"  cried  Wilmott,   taking  the  leap 
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in  gallant  style.  The  squire  and  Titley  fol- 
lowed ;  but  the  ladies  checked  their  ardent 
horses,  and  watched  the  course  over  the 
hedge. 

The  squire  beckoned  for  them  to  follow ; 
but  Kate  laughed,  and  shook  her  head. 

Madcap  was  now  about  a  length  in  ad- 
vance of  her  antagonist,  sweeping  across  an 
open  fallow.  With  a  stretch  she  turned  the 
hare  again  towards  the  fence.  Just  as  she 
was  upon  the  verge  of  it,  the  hound  dashed 
at  the  victim  and  wrenched  her  from  a  gap ; 
but  turning  again  quickly,  the  hare  gained 
the  hedge,  and  leaped  through  it,  pressed 
close  by  Madcap.  Within  a  few  feet  of 
Agnes  and  Kate,  the  pursuing  and  pursued 
rattled  past  towards  the  wood  at  the 
bottom  of  the  park.  Off  the  girls  set  at 
a  merry  pace,  now  becoming  the  leading 
equestrians. 

"  I'm  seldom  out  in  my  opinion,"  observed 
the  egotistical  Mr.  Bolton.     "  Madcap   can 
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run  away  from  Spring,  and  she'll  bear  the 
hare  long  before  she  gets  to  the  cover." 

"  Miss  Kate'll  be  pleased  enough,"  said 
Jack.     "  How  she'll  hamper  the  squire  !" 

"  Here  they  come ;  well  done  !"  exclaimed 
Striver,  as  the  squire  and  his  companions 
leaped  the  fence  into  the  park. 

All  were  again  in  view,  making  towards 
the  wood  with  the  swiftness  of  thought. 

Spring  was  now  many  lengths  behind,  hav- 
ing fallen  as  he  jumped  at  the  fence,  and,  with 
his  best  endeavours,  he  could  not  regain  the 
lost  distance. 

The  hare  appeared  to  have  a  fair  chance  for 
reaching  the  cover  unscathed,  for,  although 
not  more  than  half  a  dozen  yards  from  her 
enemy's  willing  jaws,  the  hound  made  not  an 
inch  less  between  them  from  the  hedge.  "  Now, 
Madcap  ! "  cried  Wilmott,  as  the  hare  was 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  thick  furze.  As  if 
the  ambitious  hound  answered  to  the  cheer, 
she  darted  forward  and  snatched  her  victim 
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from  the  ground  when  upon  the  point  of  dart- 
ing into  the  wood.  With  such  impetus  did 
Madcap  fly  to  snap  her  escaping  prey,  that 
she  crashed  into  the  cover  for  many  yards, 
and,  when  discovered  by  Wilmott,  who  leaped 
from  his  horse,  was  found  stretched  upon 
the  earth  with  distended  tongue  and  panting 
sides,  and  the  dead  hare  clasped  between  her 
fore-feet.  He  cleared  her  mouth  from  the 
choking  wool,  and  lifted  the  hare  above  his 
head,  for  his  companions  in  the  sport  to  see. 

Such  a  merry,  ringing  laugh  came  from 
Kate's  lips. 

"  Boast  no  more  of  your  matchless  Spring," 
said  she.  "  Have  I  spoiled  Madcap  with 
too  much  play,  dear  father  ?  " 

The  squire  replied,  with  a  good-humoured 
smile,  "  No,  my  love,  no ;  I'm  fairly  beaten." 

"  By  a  turn,  a  wrench,  and  this,"  added 
Wilmott,  pointing  to  the  hare. 

For  some  time  Kate  continued  to  evince 
her  delight  in  the  victory  achieved  by  her 
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favourite ;  but,  as  the  party  turned  their 
horses'  heads  towards  the  Hall,  her  gaiety 
became  changed  into  something  approaching 
to  seriousness. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Kate  ? "  asked  the 
squire.  "  Am  I  to  be  let  off  so  easy,  with  all 
my  bragging  ? " 

"  I  am  glad  Madcap  succeeded,"  replied 
Kate;  "  but,  for  the  future,  she  shall  only 
try  her  speed  by  chasing  the  cricket-ball." 

The  squire  laughed,  as  he  exclaimed, "  You'll 
never  make  a  sportsman,  Kate." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THE  LAST  DAY  OF  THE  SEASON. 

"  It  is  too  late  ;  the  life  of  all  his  blood 
Is  touched  corruptibly." 

"  Rockwood,  Priestess,  Cruiser,"  hallooed 
William,  drafting  the  pack. 

"  Let's  have  Prudence,"  said  the  old  whip- 
per-in, standing  by  his  son  in  the  kennel. 
"  She's  a  capital  bitch,  Prudence  is." 

Tom's  favourite  hound,  Trimbush,  stood,  as 
usual,  apart  from  his  fellows,  and,  pressing  his 
head  close  to  Mr.  Bolton's  top-boots,  uttered 
some  threatening  growls  at  a  third  person  in 
the  court.  This  was  Jack  Tiggle,  equipped 
from  head  to  foot  for  the  chase,  and  entering, 
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for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  upon  the  respon- 
sible duties  of  whipper-in.  Attentively  he 
watched  the  huntsman's  proceedings,  and  kept 
a  willing  ear  for  any  order  from  him. 

"Trimbush,  Trimbush,"  said  Mr.  Bolton, 
reprovingly,  "  you  must  be  friends  with  Jack. 
Never  be  rusty  with  those  in  authority,"  con- 
tinued the  old  whipper-in,  stroking  the  hound's 
proudly  bent  neck. 

"  He  doesn't  relish  Jack's  fresh  bit  o'  pink," 
said  William. 

"  No,"  responded  Mr.  Bolton ;  "  he's  aware 
that  something 's  going  on  more  than  com- 
mon." 

"  Open  that  door,  Jack,"  said  William. 

In  an  instant  the  command  was  obeyed,  the 
selected  hounds  were  permitted  to  leave  the 
kennel,  and,  heading  the  well-trained  pack, 
William  proceeded  with  them  towards  the 
Hall,  closely  followed  by  Tom  and  Jack,  the 
latter  mounted  on  a  fiery  chestnut,  which  he 
managed  with  much  skill  and  courage. 
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"  Handle  him  gently,"  said  Mr.  Bolton  ; 
"  he'll  soften  down  in  a  minute  or  two." 

In  their  way  they  had  to  pass  Mrs.  Tiggle's 
cottage.  Long  previous  to  being  in  view,  the 
proud  Mrs.  Tiggle  stood  on  the  threshold, 
shading  her  face  from  the  dazzling  sunshine, 
and  straining  her  eyes  to  catch  sight  of  their 
coming.  Peter  Bumstead  occupied  a  close 
station  by  her  side,  and  held  in  his  expansive 
hand  a  flagon  of  ale. 

"I  don't  see  'em,"  said  Mrs.  Tiggle; 
"  they're  a  plaguy  long  time." 

"  Calm  ye'r  hagitation,  my  dear  Mrs.  T — ," 
said  the  gamekeeper ;  "  they'll  be  here  by- 
an'-by„" 

A  few  rustics,  in  long  smock-frocks,  stood 
lolling  against  the  palings  of  Mrs.  Tiggle's 
garden,  and  some  round-faced  village  children 
were  sitting  on  the  bank  opposite,  speaking 
in  whispers  about  "  young  Mr.  Tiggle,"  as 
they  now  termed  him. 

"Here  they  be,"  said  a  fat,  chubby  boy, 
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turning  a  summerset  in  the  road,  and  skip- 
ping about  with  the  delight  of  an  escaped 
kid. 

Mrs.  Tiggle's  heart  gave  an  extra  jump  at 
this  piece  of  intelligence,  and  sent  the  blood 
scarlet  to  her  forehead. 

The  hounds  came  trotting  in  a  group  gaily 
down  the  lane,  with  their  long  waving  tails 
plumed  over  their  backs.  Although  the  leader 
in  the  run,  Trimbush  was  always  the  last  hound 
to  the  meet.  He  travelled  by  the  side  of  Mr. 
Bolton's  horse,  and  acted  the  privileged  fa- 
vourite to  the  letter. 

"  Good  morning,"  said  William,  checking 
his  horse. 

"  Good  morning,  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Tiggle, 
but  gazing  only  upon  her  son.  If  the  Em- 
peror of  all  the  Eussias  had  been  present,  he 
would  have  been  disregarded  by  Mrs.  Tiggle. 

"  He  looks  like  business,  ma'am,  doesn't 
he  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Bolton. 

"  Beautiful,  beautiful !"  exclaimed  the  gra- 
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tified  mother,  clasping  her  hands  ;  "  he  looks 
like  a  —  a  —  a ." 

"  Heavenly  cherub  in  top-boots,"  said  Peter, 
helping  his  charmer  out,  and  offering  the  filled 
flagon  to  Mr.  Bolton. 

"  Here's  your  health,  ma'am,"  said  Tom  ; 
"  and  all  your  good  healths,  especially  yours, 
Jack.  May  you  do  credit  to  yourself  and  to 
me  to-day !" 

Mr.  Bolton's  nose  was  buried  in  the  froth 
for  a  long  time,  and,  when  it  emerged,  a  noise 
burst  from  his  lips  resembling  that  of  a  diver 
lifting  his  head  above  water,  after  three  mi- 
nutes' immersion.  William,  likewise,  expressed 
his  good  wishes  for  Jack's  well-doing,  and 
took  a  draught  of  Mrs.  Tiggle's  very  best 
genuine  malt  and  hops. 

Jack  peeped  at  the  bottom  of  the  jug  as  it 
was  handed  to  him  by  his  intended  father-in- 
law,  and,  saying  "  he  thanked  them  all," 
quaffed  the  remainder  of  the  ale.  With  the 
admiration  of  the  spectators,  and  the  excla- 
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mations   of  delight   from   Mrs.  Tiggle,  the 
hounds  proceeded  on  their  way  to  the  meet. 

The  squire,  Wilmott,  and  Titley  were  sit- 
ting in  their  saddles  at  the  park  gates,  sur- 
rounded by  a  very  large  field  of  sportsmen, 
when  the  pack  approached.  The  last  day  of 
the  Scourfield  hunt  brought  numbers  from  a 
great  distance  at  the  close  of  each  season,  and 
never  were  there  more  out  than  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

"  Here  comes  my  second  whip,"  said  the 
squire,  laughing. 

"  How  remarkably  well  he  looks  !"  added 
Titley. 

"  He  cannot  be  under  better  hands,"  ob- 
served Wilmott ;  "  old  Tom  will  soon  make 
him  a  crack  sportsman." 

Jack  took  off  his  cap  as  he  rode  through 
the  congregated  sportsmen,  and  not  one  there 
but  admired  the  dashing  exterior  of  the  young 
novice. 

"  Careless,    lass.     War'    horse,"  said  he, 
giving  Careless  a  taste  of  his  thong. 
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Mr.  Bolton  looked  aside  at  the  squire,  and 
nodded  his  head  slightly  towards  his  pupil,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  he's  up  to  it,  squire." 

"  Which  do  you  draw  first  ?"  inquired 
Wilmott. 

"The  lawn  cover,  sir,"  replied  William. 

"  A  sure  find,"  said  the  squire. 

All  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  wood, 
which  was  about  half  a  mile  distant. 

"These  thirty  acres  of  furze  will  puzzle 
them,  I  think,"  said  Wilmott. 

"  Not  if  we  happen  upon  one  of  the  right 
sort,"  replied  the  squire ;  "  but,  if  he,'s  a 
coward,  and  won't  break,  they  will." 

The  huntsman  dashed  into  the  cover  with 
the  pack,  and  cheered  them  to  the  chase. 
Through  the  thick  underwood  they  threaded 
their  way,  and  all  was  silent,  when  a  hound 
gave  a  loud  cry. 

"Hark  to  Prattler,"  hallooed  William; 
but  no  other  responded  to  the  call. 

"  There's  no  certainty  with  Prattler,"  said 
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the  old  whipper-in ;  "  he's  a  quick  hound ; 
but  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  him  in 
cover." 

Some  time  elapsed  before  any  cheerful  sound 
was  heard  again.  At  length  Jack's  youthful 
voice  made  many  a  heart  beat  quick.  Musical 
and  clear  it  pealed  from  the  side  of  the  cover 
where  he  was  stationed,  as  he  saw  the  fox 
cross  a  ride,  making  towards  the  opposite  end 
from  which  the  hounds  were  hunting. 

"  Hoik,  halloo,  hoik,  halloo  !"  shouted  the 
old  whipper-in,  working  his  head  from  one 
side  to  the  other  with  pleasure  at  hearing  his 
pupil's  voice. 

Away  came  the  willing  hounds  to  the  sum- 
mons. Trimbush  flew  like  a  meteor  to  Tom's 
voice,  and  chimed  out  his  deep-toned  note  as 
he  picked  up  the  scent  of  the  skulking  fox. 
In  his  rear  followed  his  noisy  companions, 
loading  the  air  with  their  merry  cries. 

"  Hold  hard,   Jack,"   said   Mr.   Bolton  ; 
"  keep  your  eye  for'ard  to  the  left." 
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The  old  whipper-in  had  just  given  this  in- 
junction, when  sly  Keynard  leaped  from  the 
cover  at  the  spot  he  had  pointed  out,  and  sped 
away  at  a  rattling  pace. 

"  Tally-ho,  tally-ho,  tally-ho  !"  sung  Jack. 

"  I  knew  how  it  would  be,"  observed  Mr. 
Bolton,  lifting  his  cap,  and  making  the  welkin 
ring  with  his  view  halloo. 

William  shot  past  with  a  bunch  of  tail 
hounds,  and,  laying  them  on,  in  a  moment  all 
were  together,  and  away  they  went  at  a  pace 
to  outstrip  the  wind. 

"  There's  no  waiting  time  to-day,"  said 
the  squire,  spurring  his  horse  over  a  fal- 
low. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Tom,  with  a  smile ; 
"but  there's  a  good  many  here  who'll  wait 
before  long." 

Over  a  light  grass  country  the  hounds  flew 
at  a  racing  pace.  The  enclosures  were  large ; 
but,  when  a  leap  was  to  be  taken,  it  was  "  a 
yawner,"  as  Mr.  Bolton  described  it.     Jack 
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rode  a  little  in  advance  of  his  mentor,  and  was 
second  in  the  hunt  to  William. 

"  How  well  that  boy  rides  !"  said  Titley. 

"  He  does,  indeed,"  replied  Wilmott ;  "  I 
saw  him  take  a  tremendous  jump  just  now, 
like  an  experienced  jockey." 

"  It's  in  him,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Bolton,  over- 
hearing the  observation  ;  "he  couldn't  help  it, 
if  he  tried.  But  we're  coming  to  one  that'll 
try  his  nerves  now,  I  see." 

The  leap  which  stretched  itself  before  them 
was  a  wide  deep  ditch,  with  a  precipitous 
bank  of  five  feet,  and  a  high  rail  fence,  stand- 
ing four  yards  from  the  bank. 

"William  just  cleared  the  rasper;  but  his 
horse  knuckled  upon  his  knees  as  he  came  to 
the  ground,  and  almost  unseated  his  rider. 

"  Touch  and  go,"  said  Mr.  Bolton. 

William  turned  his  head  to  see  who  would 
dare  the  bold  attempt. 

Now  it  was  Jack's  turn.  With  compressed 
lips,  and  determination  fixed  in  every  feature, 

VOL.  III.  C 
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he  approached  the  fence.  His  impatient  horse 
tried  to  rush  at  it,  but  he  held  him  with  a 
steady  hand,  and,  as  he  showed  symptoms  of 
swerving  on  the  brink,  Jack's  new  spurs  were 
lanced  into  his  sides,  and  he  flew  over  with 
the  lightness  of  a  bird. 

"  Beautifully  done  !  "  exclaimed  Tom,  pre- 
paring to  have  "  a  go"  at  it. 

Steadily  his  old  experienced  hunter  stretched 
out  his  long  neck,  and  gathered  himself  for  the 
mighty  spring;  but,  as  he  took  it,  the  horse 
slipped,  and  fell  head  over  heels  into  the  ditch, 
sending  the  old  whipper-in  into  the  air  like  a 
shuttlecock.  Down  he  plumped  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bank,  into  a  convenient  quagmire. 

"  Are  you  hurt  ?"  asked  the  squire,  pulling 
up  his  horse. 

"  No,  sir,  no,"  replied  Tom,  rising,  and 
catching  hold  of  the  rein. 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  ?  "  asked  Wilmott, 
who,  with  Titley  and  several  others,  came  to 
a  stand-still. 
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"  For  God's  sake,  gentlemen,  ride  on  !"  said 
the  old  whipper-in,  energetically,  putting  his 
foot  in  the  stirrup,  and  remounting.  "  I'm 
not  even  scratched,"  continued  he  ;  "  and  if 
I,  or  even  the  king  of  England,  was  killed, 
you  shouldn't  stop.  For'ard,  for'ard,"  hal- 
looed Tom,  again  urging  his  horse  to  the 
jump. 

With  much  care  the  foiled  horse  prepared 
for  his  second  venture.  With  flashing  eye  he 
measured  the  distance,  and  stretched  each 
nerve  and  sinew  as  he  rose  from  the  earth. 
"  Over !"  cheered  Tom,  lifting  his  whip  hand, 
and  landing  safely  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
rail. 

Wilmott  took  the  leap  at  the  same  mo- 
ment ;  but  the  squire,  Titley,  and  most  of  the 
others,  found  an  easier  spot  at  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  direct  course. 

"  I'm  too  old  for  that  now,"  said  the 
squire. 

"  And  I  too  inexperienced,"  added  Titley. 
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"  I  shall  never  take  one  of  those  with  my  own 
consent,"  said  he. 

"  Well,  well,  perhaps  you  began  too  late 
for  such  switchers,"  replied  the  squire.  "  But 
you  ride  now  as  well  as  most  of  'em." 

"  We  must  make  up  for  lost  time,"  said 
Titley.     "  They're  getting  away  from  us." 

"  Come  on,  then,"  replied  the  squire,  slack- 
ening his  rein,  and  increasing  the  speed  of  his 
willing  horse. 

Without  a  check,  the  hounds  ran  poor  Key- 
nard  for  nearly  an  hour.  Mile  after  mile  they 
pressed  him  on,  without  one  of  the  brilliant 
pack  tailing  a  yard.  In  a  compact  group  they 
ran,  so  that  a  table-cloth  would  have  covered 
them  all.  At  length  their  cry  was  stilled. 
The  cunning  fox  had  run  through  a  large  flock 
of  sheep,  and  here  the  hounds  were  puzzled. 

"  You  see,  Jack,"  said  Mr.  Bolton,  "  the 
scent  's  good,  so  Will  makes  a  quick  cast. 
He'll  hit  it  off  within  a  minute,  I  know." 

"  This   is  a  breather,"  said  Jack,  wiping 
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off  the  trickling  perspiration  from  his  fea 
tures. 

"  It  will  be  before  we've  done,"  replied 
Tom,  "  or  I'm  much  mistaken.  Xow,  Jack, 
drive  the  sheep  this  way,  so  as  to  keep  'em 
from  going  on  before  us." 

Jack  performed  this  office,  and  watched  the 
huntsman  as  he  cast  round  the  flock. 

"  Waggery  's  got  it,"  said  the  old  whipper- 
in,  as  the  hound  waved  her  tail,  sniffed  the 
ground  greedily,  and  gave  the  cry. 

Again  the  chase  went  on ;  but  at  each  fence 
many  of  the  tired-out  horses  fell,  and  others 
were  pulled  up  exhausted.  A  select  few  only 
kept  up  with  the  hounds. 

"  He'll  run  till  night,"  said  the  squire. 

"  He  must  mend  his  pace,  then,"  replied 
Wilmott.     "  We're  not  far  behind  him." 

"  There's  the  view  halloo,"  said  Titley,  as 
a  hearty  "  Tally-ho !"  saluted  their  ears. 

"  That  comes  from  the  man  working  in  the 
next  field,"  observed  Wilmott.  "  We're  not 
five  hundred  yards  from  his  brush." 
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Side  by  side  Jack  and  Mr.  Bolton  rode, 
the  former  doing  his  best,  and  the  latter  quite 
satisfied  with  his  pupil's  accomplishments. 

"  It's  warm  work,  Jack,"  said  Mr.  Bolton. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  sir,"  replied  Jack.  "  Peep- 
ing Tom  here  begins  to  have  enough  of  it." 

"  Give  him  the  gaffs  then,"  replied  the  old 
whipper-in.  "  I  thought  in  the  morning  his 
pepper  would  leave  him  too  soon." 

"  I've  been  giving  him  a  taste  of  them  for 
the  last  three  miles,''  said  Jack. 

"  Ah !  I  see  you  have,"  responded  Mr. 
Bolton,  looking  at  Jack's  heels  speckled  with 
red. 

Through  a  tall  bullfinch  hedge  William 
plunged,  closely  followed  by  Jack,  who  re- 
ceived the  bent  branches  in  his  face,  as  they 
sprung  backwards  from  the  huntsman's  force. 
A  few  long  scratches  were  carved  in  his  face, 
his  nose  tingled,  and  his  eyes  distilled  briny 
drops,  as  he  effected  a  passage  through  the 
hedge. 
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"  You'll  remember  not  to  ride  so  close 
in  another's  wake  again,"  said  Mr.  Bolton, 
smiling  at  Jack's  discomfiture.  "  Experience 
teaches  us  better  than  any  thing  else." 

Up  a  steep  hill  they  pricked  their  panting 

and  foaming  horses,  and,  before  they  reached 

the  top,  out  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  and 

fifty  sportsmen  but  fifteen  were  following  on. 

The  squire,  Wilmott,  and   Titley  held  their 

places  well,   to  the  infinite  pleasure  of  Mr. 

Bolton. 

"  A  year  ago,"  said  he,  "  I  little  thought 
* 
to  see  Mr.  Titley  up  with  such  a  run  as  this. 

He  's  a  trump — a  regular  brick." 

As  they  dipped  over  the  hill,  William 
turned  his  head,  and  pointed  to  a  small  cover 
at  the  bottom  of  it. 

"  Yes,  you're  right,  Will,"  said  the  old 
whipper-in.  "  He  is  n't  through  there  yet ; 
but  he  can't  lie  long.  It's  no  use  skulking, 
my  boy,  you  must  run  or  die." 

The  fox  appeared  to  entertain   a    similar 
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opinion,  for  as  the  hounds  entered  the  wood 
he  emerged  from  his  retreat,  and  continued 
his  flight ;  but  his  brush  hung  close  to  the 
ground,  and  he  exhibited  unequivocal  symp- 
toms of  distress. 

"  In  five  minutes  more  Trimbush  will  have 
fixed  his  grinders  in  you,"  observed  Tom. 
"  He's  nearly  done  up." 

"  And  so  am  I,"  said  Jack,  almost  breath- 
less. 

"  Pooh,  pooh  !"  replied  Mr.  Bolton.  "  It's 
all  in  the  imagination — that  is." 

"  Peeping  Tom  can't  take  another  leap, 
sir,"  responded  Jack. 

"  Give  him  the  persuaders  and  he  will," 
said  the  old  whipper-in. 

In  view  the  pack  now  pursued  their  victim. 
Each  tried  to  outstrip  his  fellow  and  seize  the 
prize ;  but  so  equal  were  their  powers,  that  all 
kept  together  notwitstanding.  Trimbush  ma- 
naged just  to  head  the  pack,  but  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  he  did  so.    Gradually  the  dis- 
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tance  became  shorter  between  them  and  the 
fox.  Yard  by  yard  his  enemies  neared  him  ; 
but  still  he  continued  to  do  his  best  endeavours 
to  escape.  The  refreshing  hope  that  an  open 
earth  was  not  far  off  revived  his  drooping 
spirits,  and  fagged  reynard  redoubled  his 
exertion  to  gain  this  haven  of  security. 

"  You  may  try,  and  I  like  to  see  you," 
observed  the  old  whipper-in.  "  It's  a  brave 
heart  that  never  flags  when  misfortune's  at 
the  heels." 

The  fox  raised  his  brush,  and,  scrambling 
over  some  high  palings,  was  lost  to  sight. 
Many  of  the  hounds  fell  backwards  as  they 
jumped  at  the  fence;  but  at  last  all  got  over, 
and,  in  an  irregular  line,  continued  the  chase- 

"  Turn  to  the  right,  Jack,"  said  Mr.  Bolton. 
"  We  can't  take  that  now.     Follow  Will." 

The  huntsman  turned  sharp  to  the  right, 
and,  unlatching  a  gate,  threw  it  back  upon  its 
hinges,  and,  setting  spurs  to  his  horse,  regained 
the  distance  lost  between  him  and  his  hounds. 

c  5 
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They  now  swept  over  some  small,  low, 
meadows,  separated  from  each  other  by  wide 
and  deep  ditches  nearly  full  of  water.  When 
Jack  was  nearing  the  first  one  the  old  whipper- 
in  called  out, 

"  Cram  him  at  it,  Jack,  or  you'll  be  in  to  a 
certainty." 

Whip  and  spur  were  applied  vigorously, 
but  Peeping  Tom  could  not  manage  it  with 
these  stimulants.  He  rolled  rather  than  gal- 
loped to  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  then  in 
lie  went  with  scarcely  an  attempt  to  jump. 
Jack  scrambled  off  his  saddle,  and,  to  the  de- 
triment of  his  boots  and  coat,  waded  through 
the  mud  and  water.  The  old  whipper-in 
laughed  at  his  pupil's  ducking,  and  shouted  as 
he  swept  past,  "  Get  him  out  and  follow  on." 

"  Easier  said  than  done,"  observed  Jack, 
tugging  at  his  horse's  rein,  and  thonging  him 
as  he  lay  motionless  in  the  ditch. 

Before  the  squire  came  up,  however,  Jack 
managed  to  get  Peeping  Tom  from  the  mire. 
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The  worn-out  horse  reeled  about  when  he 
staggered  to  his  legs,  and  seemed  too  weak 
for  his  feather  weight  rider  as  he  climbed 
again  into  the  saddle. 

"  Woo-hoop  !"  was  carried  far  on  the  breeze 
from  William's  tongue.  It  was  poor  reynard's 
death-knell. 

"  They've  killed  him,"  said  the  squire,  ex- 
ultingly,  and  pressing  his  tired  horse  forwards. 

In  the  centre  of  a  grass  field,  within  one  of 
where  Jack  was  ditched,  the  hounds  ran  into 
the  fox.  Trimbush  was  the  first  to  snap  him 
round  the  loins,  and  received  a  gripe  on  his 
throat  in  return.  It  was  his  last  gripe,  but 
reynard  gave  it  with  all  his  heart. 

The  old  whipper-in  saw  the  gallant  act  of 
his  favourite,  and  said,  as  he  threw  himself 
from  his  horse, 

"  A  second  Merryman,  Will;  a  second 
Merryman.  I  always  thought  he'd  turn 
out  so." 

In   a  ring  the  hounds  stood   as  William 
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knelt  to  take  the  brush  and  pads.  Jack  held 
his  and  Mr.  Bolton's  horse  while  the  ope- 
ration was  going  on,  and  stood  a  little  in  the 
rear,  while  the  squire,  his  two  friends,  and  the 
few  "left  in  their  glory  alone,"  occupied  the 
front  ground. 

"  Who  claims  the  brush?"  inquired  Mr. 
Bolton,  taking  the  feathery  prize  from  his  son. 

"  Give  it  to  Mr.  Titley,"  replied  the  squire. 
"  He  is  as  much  entitled  to  it  as  any  one,  for 
we  all  arrived  in  a  knot." 

With  a  good-humoured  smile  the  old 
whipper-in  presented  the  brush  to  Titley. 

"  I  can  see,  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  think,  as  far 
as  most  men ;  but  it  never  once  crossed  my 
mental  vision  that  I  should  ever  hand  you  a 
brush." 

"  I  hope  you  give  it  me  with  a  good  will, 
Mr.  Bolton,"  said  Titley. 

"  Ah !  sir,  I  do  indeed,"  replied  Tom. 

The  old  whipper-in  flogged  back  a  hound 
that  was  too  anxious  for  the  remains  of  the 
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fox  before  the  huntsman  had  quite  done  with 
them — when,  in  the  act,  he  was  observed  to 
stagger  and  turn  deadly  pale. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Tom?"  said  the  squire. 

"  I — don't — know,  sir,"  replied  the  old 
whipper-in,  pressing  a  hand  upon  his  closed 
eyes.  "  But  I — "  and  down  he  fell  upon  the 
greensward. 

In  an  instant  all  leaped  from  their  horses, 
and  flew  to  the  side  of  the  old  whipper-in. 

"  He's  faint,"  said  the  squire.  "  Get  some 
water  immediately." 

Jack  left  the  horses  to  crop  the  grass  with 
loosened  reins,  and,  running  to  the  side  of  a 
ditch,  he  dipped  his  cap  and  brought  it  back 
filled. 

The  squire  laved  his  old  servant's  temples, 
rubbed  his  bloodless  fingers,  and  watched  with 
great  solicitude  for  returning  consciousness. 
For  a  long  time  a  few  sighs  only  broke  from 
the  purple  lips,  and  the  ashy  countenance  re- 
mained fixed  as  in  death.    A  cold  perspiration 
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stood  upon  the  brow,  and  the  partly-closed 
eyes  lacked  their  brightness. 

"  He's  coming  round,"  said  the  squire,  as 
the  old  whipper-in  evinced  symptoms  of  re- 
turning animation. 

"  The  exertion  has  been  too  much  for  him," 
said  Wilmott. 

"  Poor  old  fellow  !  "  exclaimed  Titley  ; 
"  how  ill  he  appears  !" 

"  Father,"  said  William,  frightened  be- 
yond description,  "  pray  speak  to  me.  Are 
you  better  ?  " 

"  It's  as  it  should  be,  Will,"  faintly  replied 
the  old  whipper-in,  pressing  his  kind  masters 
hand  —  "  it's  as  it  should  be.  At  the  death 
— ay,  at  the  death,"  said  he,  firmly,  raising 
himself  on  his  left  arm,  "  Tom  Bolton  gets 
summonsed  to  his  earth.  Don't  weep,  Will," 
continued  he,  as  his  son's  eyes  gushed  forth  a 
flood  of  tears.  "  If  I  could  have  picked  the 
time  and  place,  now  and  here  would  have  been 
my  choice.  And  yet,  perhaps,  I  might  have 
asked  for  another  run." 
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"  Another  !"  exclaimed  the  squire,  curbing 
his  feelings.  "  We  shall  have  scores  together 
yet.  Come,  cheer  up,  Tom,  and  don't  let  a 
little  weakness  floor  ye." 

"  Eide  for  a  doctor,  Jack,"  whispered  Wil- 
mott  ;  but  the  order  was  heard  by  the  old 
whipper-in. 

"  Stop,"  said  he,  to  the  ready  Jack,  who 
was  in  his  saddle  in  a  moment.  "  Let  no 
physic-merchant  come  here.  I  must  die,  as 
I  have  lived,  without  his  aid.  I  tell  you, 
squire,  and  all  of  ye,  that  my  run  is  over; 
and  it  has  been  a  long  and  merry  one." 

"  Don't  think  so,"  said  the  squire,  with 
tears  swimming  in  his  eyes  ;  "  you'll  be  better 
soon." 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  old  whipper-in,  shak- 
ing his  head  and  looking  towards  the  west  at 
the  setting  sun,  as  he  threw  his  long  bur- 
nished shadows  upon  the  earth.  "  I  shall 
never  see  him  set  again,"  continued  he. 

"  What  shall  I  do  ?"  asked  William,  much 
distressed. 
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"  Bear  the  separation  like  a  man,  Will," 
replied  his  father ;  "  and,  when  I  am  gone, 
let  no  whining  regret  remain  with  you  for  a 
day.  A  Bolton,"  continued  the  old  whipper- 
in,  while  his  eyes  sparkled  again,  "mustn't 
act  a  soft  part  long." 

"  We  had  better  get  him  home  as  soon  as 
possible,"  said  Titley. 

"  Yes,"  added  Wilmott  ;  "  for  I  fear  the 
attack  is  as  serious  as  poor  Tom  thinks  it 
to  be." 

"  I  can  ride  with  a  little  support,"  said  the 
old  whipper-in,  "  if  you'll  bind  this  handker- 
chief round  my  beating  temples." 

The  squire  dipped  the  handkerchief  in  the 
water,  and  twisted  it  tightly  round  as  desired. 

"  We'll  lift  you  on  the  saddle,  Tom,"  said 
he ;  "  and  I'll  hold  you  on  one  side,  while 
William  shall  on  the  other." 

"  Thank  you  kindly,  sir,"  replied  the  old 
whipper-in. 

Slowly,  and  with  much  care,  they  lifted  him 
on  his  horse,  and  turned  his  head  towards  home. 
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With  measured  tread,  the  mournful  party 
made  in  the  direction  of  Scourfield  Hall. 
Jack  led  the  pack  a  few  yards  before  them  ; 
but  Trimbush  kept  close  to  the  old  whipper- 
in.  The  hound  seemed  to  comprehend  that 
something  had  occurred  to  his  much-loved 
master.  Occasionally,  he  gazed  in  his  face, 
and  uttered  a  pitiful  cry,  and  tried  to  gain  his 
attention  by  every  means  in  his  power.  At 
length  he  succeeded.  The  old  whipper-in 
saw  the  sorrow  of  his  favourite,  and  looking 
at  him*fondly,  said, — 

"  Poor  Trimbush  !  there's  no  try  back  here. 
We  must  go  when  called  for,  Trimbush." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE   DEATH    OF   TOM   BOLTON. 

"  Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard, 

It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should  fear ; 

Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end, 

Will  come  when  it  will  come." 

The  lamp  threw  a  pale,  fickle  light  upon 
the  walls  of  the  sick  chamber ;  the  clock 
seemed  to  tick  louder  than  usual,  and  the 
hours  drawled  lazily  on,  as  William  and  Fanny 
watched  the  restless  sleep  of  the  old  whipper- 
in,  as  he  tossed  upon  the  bed,  a  burning  fever 
parching  up  his  skin,  and  cracking  his  stiffened 
lips. 

"  I  wish  he  would  take  the  medicine,"  said 
Fanny,  in  a  whisper ;  "I  think  it  would  do 
him  good." 

"  Nothing  will  induce  him,"  replied  Wil- 
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liam.  "  If  any  one*  could  have  persuaded 
him,  the  squire  would.  He  begged  for  an  hour 
to  no  purpose." 

The  night  crept  slowly  away.  Never  did 
one  appear  so  long  to  the  anxious  watchers. 
Often  did  William  turn  from  gazing  on  the 
pain-marked  features  of  his  father  to  look  for 
the  morning's  dawn,  and  as  frequently  to  the 
dial  of  the  clock.  The  sun  refused  to  shine, 
and  Time  seemed  to  have  paused  in  his  flight. 
At  last,  the  horison  was  tinged  with  a  streak  of 
light,  which  gradually  diffused  itself  until  the 
east  blushed  with  ruddy  tints.  One  thin  ray 
shot  itself  into  the  room,  and,  between  the 
drawn  curtains  of  the  bed,  fell  upon  the  wan 
countenance  of  the  old  whipper-in.  It  roused 
him  from  his  fitful  slumber,  and,  taking  his 
son's  hand  between  both  of  his  parched  palms, 
he  said, — 

"  A  little  drink,  Will ;  a  little  drink." 
His  thirst  allayed,  profuse  globes  of  per- 
spiration burst  from  every  pore. 
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"  Thank  God  J"  ejaculated  he  ;  "  the  fe- 
ver's leaving  me.  I  shall  not  suffer  much 
more. " 

"  You'll  soon  be  better  now,"  said  Fanny, 
cheerfully,  smoothing  his  pillow,  as  only  a 
kind  woman's  hand  can  do,  and  fanning  his 
moistened  brow. 

"  Throw  open  the  window,  Will,  I  want 
fresh  air,"  said  his  father. 

"  Not  while  you're  so  hot,"  replied  Wil- 
liam.    "  It  would  be  dangerous." 

"  While  I  live,  let  me  live,"  rejoined  the 
old  whipper-in,  somewhat  irritably.  "  I  want 
fresh  air,  I  tell  ye." 

With  reluctance  William  threw  open  the 
casement.  A  light  wind  blew  into  the 
room,  and  waved  the  bed-curtains.  It  played 
upon  the  sick  man's  features,  after  having  just 
rustled  the  leaves  of  some  spring  flowers  in 
his  garden. 

"  How  sweet  it  is  !"  said  he,  inhaling  the 
fresh-smelling  air.     "  The  sun  woke  me  just 
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in  time  —  ay,  just  in  time,"  he  repeated,  as 
if  communing  with  himself,  "  to  taste  the  first 
breath  of  morning.  I  always  loved  it  from  a 
boy — a  little,  puny  boy,  Will. " 

"  You'll  exhaust  yourself,  if  you  talk  so 
much,  father,"  said  William. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  my  boy,"  replied  the 
old  whipper-in.  "  I've  strength  enough  left 
for  my  work." 

"  Will  you  drink  a  cup  of  tea,  if  I  make 
it?"  inquired  Fanny. 

"  Yes,  my  child.  Kiss  me,"  said  her  father- 
in-law. 

Fanny  imprinted  an  affectionate  kiss  upon 
his  cheek,  and,  with  a  mouse-like  tread,  she 
hurried  away  to  prepare  the  beverage. 

"  Did  the  squire  say  what  time  he  should 
be  here  this  morning?"  inquired  the  old 
whipper-in. 

"  He  said,  very  early,"  replied  William, 
"  but  named  no  hour." 

"  What  o'clock  is  it  ?"  asked  his  father. 
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"  Half  past  five,"  replied  William. 

A  soft  knock  was  heard  at  the  cottage  door, 
and  soon  afterwards  the  creaking  of  its  hinges. 

"  'Tis  the  squire,"  said  the  old  whipper-in, 
raising  himself  in  bed,  and  listening  to  a  step 
on  the  staircase,  as  it  approached  his  room. 

"  I  think  it  is,"  replied  William,  going  to 
the  door,  and  opening  it. 

"  How  is  he?"  whispered  a  well-known  voice. 

"  Much  relieved,  sir,"  replied  William. 

"  So  your  wife  told  me,"  rejoined  the 
squire,  entering  the  apartment,  and  going  to 
Tom's  bed-side. 

Silently  the  master  and  servant's  hands  were 
locked  together.  Each  had  a  quivering  lip 
and  tearful  eye,  as  the  warm-hearted  friendly 
pressure  was  exchanged.  A  minute  elapsed, 
but  neither  could  sav  a  word  ;  and  more  than 
one  salt  drop  was  brushed  from  its  channel 
before  the  squire  could  say — 

"  Well,  Tom !  and  so  you're  beating  the 
doctor  in  a  canter." 
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"  'Tis  the  pace  that  kills,  sir,"  replied  the 
old  whipper-in.  "  But  mine's  a  gentle  one 
now.     I  shall  go  in  slowly." 

"  Don't  be  down-hearted,  Tom,"  rejoined 
the  squire.     "  You're  mending  fast." 

"  Go,  Will,  and  bring  Trimbrush  here," 
said  the  old  whipper-in.  without  noticing  his 
master's  observation.  "  I'm  childish  enough 
to  wish  for  him.  And,  while  you  are  gone  to 
the  kennel,  tell  Fanny  that  I  would  be  alone 
with  the  squire." 

William  left  to  obey  his  father's  behest, 
and  the  old  whipper-in,  taking  his  master's 
hand,  looked  earnestly  in  his  face,  and  said — 

"  A  man  who  disguises  the  truth  from  him- 
self, is  worse  than  a  fool,  sir.  And,  if  he  per- 
mits others  to  blindfold  him,  there's  no  ex- 
cuse for  his  folly.  I  know  my  hour  has  almost 
come,  and  I'm  not  afraid  of  the  near,  myste- 
rious change.  To  attempt  to  persuade  me 
that  such  is  not  the  case,  is  useless ;  and,  in- 
stead of  unavailing  endeavours  to  avoid  the 
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shaft  of  death,  I  will  spend  my  brief  allotted 
time  in  preparing  for  it." 

The  squire  sobbed  audibly. 

"  Ah,  sir  !"  continued  Tom ;  "  'tis  hard, 
very  hard,  for  good  old  friends  to  part.  But 
part  they  must.  The  father  from  the  son, 
the  husband  from  the  wife,  the  child  from  its 
mother — all  are  doomed  to  separate." 

The  old  whipper-in  paused  to  recover 
strength,  and  then  continued,  while  the  squire 
wept  in  silence. 

"  I  made  my  own  will  ten  years  ago,"  said 
the  old  whipper-in,  smiling.  "  Through  your 
liberality,  sir,  Will  is  left  something  hand- 
some. My  whip,  spurs,  and  punch-bowl, 
squire,  I've  left  to  you.  The  fox-head  drink- 
ing-cup  is  for  Miss  Kate,  G  od  bless  her !  And 
you'll  find,  sir,  for  I've  been  bold  enough  to 
make  you  my  executor,  none  have  been  for- 
gotten in  Tom  Bolton's  last  will  and  testa- 
ment." 

He  rested,  and  seemed  distressed  for  breath. 
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The  squire  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  to  con- 
ceal his  grief,  and  was  almost  overcome  as  the 
old  whipper-in  proceeded. 

M  My  funeral  is  what  I  wished  to  speak  to 
you  about,  alone,  sir.  It  would  break  poor 
Will  and  Fanny's  hearts  to  hear  me  mention 
it.  Let  my  earth  be  made  on  the  corner  of 
the  path  as  you  enter  the  church,  under  the 
old  yew-tree.  It's  a  cool,  shady  spot  in  sum- 
mer, and  in  winter  it's  always  green.  There 
let  me  be  carried,  with  my  boots,  cap,  and 
coat,  upon  my  coffin  ;  and  it  will  be  as  well  if 
my  whip  and  spurs  are  added.  Many  a  Bol- 
ton's been  buried  with  these  honours,"  said 
the  old  whipper-in,  proudly. 

Again  he  stopped,  and  then  continued — 
"  No  long,  dingy,  undertaker's  cloaks  must 
be  there.  Let  each  man  be  dressed  in  pink 
at  Tom  Bolton's  earthing;  and,  instead  of 
white  faces  and  weak  tears,  let  all  give  a 
'  woo-hoop  !'  as  I'm  lowered  beneath  the  turf, 
that  the  woods  shall  ring  again  with  it.     If 
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Will  could  wind  a  mort,  I  should  be  better 
pleased;  but  I  fear,  poor  boy,  he  won't  be 
able.  The  crack  hounds — those  we  had  yes- 
terday, sir — I  should  like  to  be  led  by  Jack, 
a  short  distance  before  me ;  and  if  Trimbush 
should  want  to  go  by  the  side  of  those  who 
carry  me,  I  hope  he'll  be  permitted." 

The  old  whipper-in  sank  gently  back 
upon  his  pillow  as  he  concluded  his  instruc- 
tions. A  ghastly  paleness  had  spread  itself 
over  his  countenance,  and  the  squire  started 
up  with  the  apprehension  that  he  was  dying, 
when  a  slight  pressure  of  the  hand  which  he 
seized  assured  him  it  was  but  temporary  ex- 
haustion. 

"  Not  yet,  squire,  not  yet,"  whispered  he. 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  the  doctor  again  ?" 
asked  the  squire. 

"  Not  for  the  world,  sir,"  replied  the  old 
whipper-in.  "  I  wouldn't  have  him  in  this 
chamber  again  for  the  world.  Faugh !  the 
cuckoo  humbug !"  exclaimed  he,  with  an  ex- 
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pression  of  as  much  disgust  as  his  strength 
would  allow. 

"  But  you  must  see  my  friend  Smit,"  said 
the  squire. 

"Well,  sir,  for  respectability's  sake,  I  will," 
replied  the  old  whipper-in.  "  But  you  know 
I've  my  own  particular  notions  concerning 
religion.  I'm  not  what  may  be  called  a 
thorough-bred  Christian." 

"  A  better  one  doesn't  breathe,"  responded 
his  master. 

"You're  good  enough  to  say  so,  sir,"  re- 
joined the  old  whipper-in.  "  But  I  don't 
think  the  minister  would  give  me  such  a  cha- 
racter." 

"  Your  character,  Tom,"  said  the  squire, 
"  when  you  quit  my  service,  will  get  you  a 
place  aloft." 

"  Wherever  it  may  be,"  replied  Tom,  "  I 
hope  we  may  be  together  some  day." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  added  the  squire. 

William  now  came  into  the  room,  accom- 
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panied  by  Trimbush.  The  huntsman  held  him 
by  a  couple,  or  the  hound  would  have  sprung 
rudely  upon  the  bed.  As  it  was,  he  had 
some  difficulty  in  restraining  the  impetuous 
animal. 

"  Trimbush,  my  man,"  said  the  old  whip- 
per-in, fondly  caressing  the  dog  as  he  stood 
with  his  fore-feet  on  the  bed,  "  we've  had  our 
last  run  together,  Trimbush.  Poor  fellow, 
you'll  miss  me,  I  know." 

The  hound  whined  and  licked  the  hand 
that  stroked  him. 

"  He  knows  well  enough  what's  the  matter," 
continued  Tom.  "  He  was  always  better  in- 
formed than  a  prime  minister." 

Noiseless  as  a  shadow,  Fanny  brought  a 
cup  of  tea  to  the  bedside,  and,  in  a  sweet, 
low  tone  entreated  her  father-in-law  to  drink 
it. 

u  I  thought  I  heard  voices  below,"  said  he, 
after  sipping  some  of  the  tea. 

"  Mr.  Wilmott,  Mr.  Titlev,  the  cler^vman, 
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and  several  of  your  friends  are  waiting  to  see 
you,"  replied  .Fanny. 

"  I  must  see  Mr.  Smit  first,"  rejoined  the 
old  whipper-in,  "  and  then  the  rest  may  come 
together.     I'll  not  keep  them  long." 

Fanny  descended  the  stairs  again,  and  in  a 
few  moments  returned  with  Mr.  Smit. 

"  Would  you  prefer  our  leaving  you  alone 
together  ?"  asked  the  squire. 

"  No,  sir,  no,"  replied  Tom  ;  "  I  have  no 
confession  to  make  of  hidden  sins." 

The  good  curate  regarded  silently  the  fea- 
tures of  the  old  whipper-in,  and  felt  his  flut- 
tering pulse.  Too  often  had  he  been  present 
at  the  bed  of  death  not  to  perceive  he  wa* 
then  attending  one.  The  dew  of  death  stood 
already  upon  the  brow,  and  the  cold,  clammy 
flesh  was  tinged  with  the  corpse-like  hue." 

"  Let  us  pray,"  said  the  clergyman,  kneel- 
ing. 

The  squire,  William,  and  Fanny,  imitated 
his   example ;    and,  amidst   the  hardly-sup- 
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pressed  sorrow  of  all,  a  pious  supplication 
was  breathed  to  Him  "  who  tempers  the  wind 
to  the  shorn  lamb,"  and  extends  the  hand  of 
mercy  to  the  penitent. 

"  Have  you  any  request  to  make  ?"  in- 
quired the  curate,  concluding  his  mournful 
duty. 

"  None,  sir,  I  thank  you,"  replied  the  old 
whipper-in  ;  "  I  have  told  the  squire  all  I  had 
to  say." 

William  was  too  much  affected  to  remain 
longer  in  the  room.  Leaning  on  his  sobbing 
wife's  arm,  he  quitted  the  apartment,  and 
soon  afterwards  it  was  crowded  with  the 
friends  of  the  dying  whipper-in.  He  smiled 
at  the  eagerness  displayed  by  each,  as  they 
pressed  forwards  to  shake  hands  with  him. 

"  I  was  right,  Mr.  Wilmott,"  murmured 
Tom,  as  he  held  forth  his  fingers  ;  "I  told  ye 
yesterday  it  was  my  summons. " 

Wilmott  hid  his  face  in  his  handkerchief ; 
he  could  not  utter  a  word. 
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Titley  stood  by  his  side,  but  little  less  af- 
fected ;  and,  when  Tom's  eye  rested  upon  him, 
he  said, 

"  Ah  !  sir,  I  never  thought  to  have  given 
you  a  brush.  You'll  prize  it,  I  know  ;  for  it 
was  the  last  I  handled." 

With  rising  gorges,  and  tears  streaming 
down  their  cheeks,  Peter  Bumstead,  Striver, 
Jack,  and  all  the  male  domestics  from  the 
Hall,  took  a  last  sad  farewell  of  the  old  whip- 
per-in. 

"  God  bless  you  all !"  said  he. 

Then,  after  a  pause,  he  inquired  for  his 
son.  William  was  brought  to  him  imme- 
diately, with  his  daughter-in-law.  Pressing 
both  to  his  bosom,  he  blessed  them;  and, 
letting  one  hand  fall  on  the  edge  of  the  bed, 
he  appeared  to  drop  into  a  soft  sleep. 

Trimbush  licked  the  fingers,  and  rubbed 
his  head  against  them  for  a  return  of  his 
caress;    but  they  moved  not.     For  minutes 
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William  watched  for  a  muscle  to  stir ;  but 
all  remained  still  and  motionless. 

"  He's  dead,"  whispered  the  clergyman. 

It  was  too  true ;  the  old  whipper-in's  spirit 
had  gone. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXV. 

AN  UNEXPECTED  ARRIVAL  AT  THE  HALL. 

"  I  am  giddy  ;  expectation  whirls  me  round. 
The  imaginary  relish  is  so  sweet, 
That  it  enchants  my  sense." 

"  Why  don't  you  go  to  your  room  and  pre- 
pare, Anstruther?"  said  Charles,  cramming 
coats,  trowsers,  and  linen  into  a  portmanteau, 
without  any  observance  of  arrangement.  "  I'm 
certain  you'll  not  be  ready." 

"  What  a  deuce  of  a  hurry  you  are  in,  to 
be  sure,"  replied  Anstruther,  watching  the 
course  of  a  couple  of  drops  of  rain,  as  they 
trickled  slowly  down  a  pane  of  glass.  "All 
the  bells  in  the  hotel  have  been  jingling  their 
clappers  out,  and  every  poor  devil  of  a  waiter 
suffers  from  pains  in  his  legs  this  morning." 

D  5 
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"  I'm  mad  to  get  there,"  replied  Charles, 
jumping  upon  the  trunk  and  strapping  it  with 
main  force. 

"  One  would  naturally  imagine  you  had 
never  eaten  curry  in  India,"  said  his  friend. 
"  The  idea  of  a  man's  becoming  his  own 
flunky  !  Your  capacity  for  exertion  is  truly 
astonishing." 

"  Now,  do  go  and  get  your  things  prepa- 
red?" entreated  Charles. 

"  Two  very  interesting  chambermaids  have 
been  packing  my  wardrobe  for  the  last  hour," 
replied  Anstruther ;  "  and  I've  no  doubt  been 
assisting  themselves  to  cambric  handkerchiefs, 
and  other  trifling  appendages." 

"  What  a  careless  fellow  you  are  !"  said 
Charles  ;   "  I  never  met  with  your  equal." 

"  I  flatter  myself  that  such  is  the  case," 
replied  Anstruther;  "but  can  you  seriously 
dub  a  man  careless,  who  has  simply  to  insi- 
nuate his  fingers  into  a  pair  of  gloves,  to  be 
equipped  for  a  long  journey,  and  that,  too, 
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ten  minutes  before  the  horses  are  in  the 
traces  ?" 

"  Are  you  really  so  forward  ?"  inquired 
Charles. 

"  By  my  honour,  I  am,"  replied  his  friend. 

"  Forgive  my  impatience,"  rejoined  Charles ; 
"  for  really  I  have  lost  all  decent  control  of 
myself. " 

"  The  cause  justifies  the  effect,"  said  An- 
struther.  "  I'm  surprised  you  are  not  at- 
tempting a  pas  seul  upon  your  cerebrum." 

"  My  brain  is  performing  a  pirouette,  I 
assure  you,"  responded  Charles. 

"  Am  I  to  be  a  witness  of  the  interesting 
denouement  ?"  inquired  Anstruther. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Charles ;  "  but,  as  I  have 
no  wish  to  create  a  too  sudden  surprise,  I 
shall  see  my  sister  alone  first,  and  instruct  her 
how  to  prepare  for  our  arrival." 

"  I've  a  strong  inclination  to  fall  despe- 
rately in  love  with  this  amiable  sister  of 
yours,"  said  his  friend. 
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"  Her  worth  and  firmness  of  mind  have 
been  tested,"  observed  Charles. 

"  Truly  they  have,"  responded  Anstruther ; 
"  she  must  have  been  put  to  many  annoying 
shifts  to  dissemble  so  long  and  so  success- 
fully." 

"  Without  doubt,"  responded  Charles  ; 
"  but  now  they  are  over.  To-night,  dear 
Agnes,"  exclaimed  he,  "  light  hearts  shall 
beat  in  Scourfield  Hall,  and  none  lighter  than 
your  own." 

"  I  wonder  if  I  shall  meet  with  favour  in 
her  eyes,"  said  his  friend. 

"  That  you  will,"  firmly  replied  Charles. 

"  What,  with  this  saffron,  buckskin-leather- 
complexioned  phiz  ?"  inquired  Anstruther, 
looking  at  his  bilious  countenance  in  a  mirror. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Charles ;  "  if  it  was  as  ill- 
favoured  as  a  Thug's." 

"Ay,"  rejoined  his  friend,  with  an  air  of 
dissatisfaction.  "  You  mean  she  will  regard 
me  with  a  sort  of  grateful  feeling,  and  all  that 
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nonsense  ;  but  not  that  she'll  overlook  the 
d — d  effects  of  my  liver." 

"Why!"  said  Charles,  laughing;  "they 
are  so  indelibly  stamped  in  that  countenance 
of  yours,  that,  to  be  candid,  I  think  it  scarcely 
possible  for  any  person  gifted  with  vision  to 
do  so." 

"  India,  India !"  exclaimed  Anstruther, 
slapping  his  forehead ;  "  you  have  spoiled  one 
of  the  best-looking  fellows  formed  by  Nature 
to  net  women's  hearts.  Charles,  my  dear 
fellow,"  continued  he,  in  a  melancholy  voice, 
"  I  used  to  catch  a  dozen  daily,  with  more  ease 
than  a  boy  caps  butterflies." 

This  declaration  caused  Charles  to  laugh 
long  and  loudly.  "  It  's  a  melancholy 
reflection,"  said  he  at  length,  checking  his 
mirth. 

"  You  don't  seem  to  think  so,"  replied  An- 
struther; "  but  it  is,  indeed.  I  shall  never 
catch  another,  unless  it's  some  old  granny's." 

"  You  must  hope  for  better  luck  than  that," 
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said  Charles ;  "  appearances  are  not  so  much 
against  you." 

"  It's  consoling  to  hear  you  say  so,"  re- 
sponded his  friend ;  "  but  I  fear  the  odds  are 
greatly  against  me." 

A  violent  clatter  of  horses'  feet,  and  the 
rattle  of  a  carriage,  which  suddenly  stopped 
at  the  door  of  the  hotel,  now  saluted  their  ears. 

"  Here's  our  conveyance,"  said  Anstruther, 
as  a  post-chaise  and  four  stood  at  the  en- 
trance. 

"  How  I'll  make  them  travel !"  exclaimed 
Charles,  shaking  some  gold  in  a  purse. 

"  Eemember  the  value  of  our  necks,"  said 
his  friend. 

"  We  must  forget  them  for  a  few  hours," 
replied  Charles. 

"  Is  there  an  hotel  near  the  Hall  ?"  in- 
quired Anstruther. 

"  The  Dog  and  Duck  is  the  nearest,"  re- 
plied Charles.  "  '  Licensed  to  sell  malt  liquor, 
to  be  drunk  on  the  premises.'  " 
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"  A  sort  of  horrid  beer-shop,  I  suppose," 
rejoined  Anstruther. 

"  Nothing  else,  I  assure  you,"  said  Charles. 

"  Pray  don't  keep  me  there  an  instant 
longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary,"  replied 
his  friend,  "  or  the  fumes  will  haunt  my  olfac- 
tories for  the  remainder  of  my  life." 

"  Carriage,  sir,"  said  a  waiter,  flinging  open 
the  door,  and  seizing  some  of  the  luggage. 

"  Make  haste,"  said  Charles,  as  the  waiter 
decamped. 

14  By  the  way,"  observed  Anstruther ; 
"  how  do  you  purpose  communicating  your 
arrival  at  the  Dog  and  Duck  to  your  sister  ?" 

"  A  note  from  me  will  be  conveyed  to  her," 
replied  Charles,  "to  notify  the  pleasing  in- 
telligence, and  to  appoint  a  preliminary  meet- 
ing somewhere  near." 

"  Promise  me  it  shall  not  be  a  long  one," 
rejoined  his  friend. 

"I'll  make  it  as  brief  as  possible,"  said 
Charles. 
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"  Do,  my  dear  fellow ;  for  only  think  of 
the  beer,  the  boors,  and  the  being  '  drunk  on 
the  premises !' " 

"  All  ready,  sir,"  said  the  waiter,  re-ap- 
pearing, and  seizing  the  remainder  of  the  lug- 
gage. 

"  Now,  then,"  said  Charles,  dragging  his 
more  slowly  inclined  companion  down  a  long 
flight  of  stairs,  and  hurrying  him  into  the 
chaise. 

The  steps  were  flung  up,  the  door  slammed, 
the  order  given,  and,  with  two  loud  cracks  of 
the  postillions'  whips,  off  the  horses  plunged 
on  the  first  stage  towards  Scourfield  Hall. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THE  WHIPPER-IN'S  FUNERAL. 

Sk  The  bird  is  dead, 
That  we  have  made  so  much  on.     I  had  rather 
Have  skipped  from  sixteen  years  of  age  to  sixty, 
To  have  turned  my  leaping-time  into  a  crutch, 
Than  have  seen  this." 

It  was  a  week  from  the  day  of  the  old 
whipper-in's  death  that  Jack  sat  at  the  break- 
fast-table in  his  mother's  cottage,  with  deep 
sorrow  portrayed  in  his  thoughtful  features. 
He  rested  his  head  upon  one  hand,  while  the 
other  grasped  a  wooden  spoon,  in  a  basin  of 
bread  and  milk  standing  before  him.  But 
none  was  lifted  to  his  lips,  and  he  seemed  lost 
in  a  deep  reverie.  Mrs.  Tiggle  sat  rocking 
herself  to  and  fro  before  the  expiring  embers 
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on  the  hearth,  and  held  the  corner  of  her 
checked  apron  to  her  watery  eyes. 

"Take  something,  John,  dear,"  said  she, 
upon  seeing  the  unusual  circumstance  of 
Jack's  hesitation  in  commencing  his  morning 
meal. 

"  You'll  not  be  able  to  go  through  with 
it  if  you  don't,"  continued  Mrs.  Tiggle,  with 
a  stifled  sob  at  the  conclusion. 

Jack  heeded  not  the  request,  but  remained 
gazing  at  the  spoon  vacantly.  He  was  dressed 
in  his  new  livery,  and  his  cap  and  whip  were 
placed  on  a  chair  by  his  side. 

The  morning  was  beautiful.  The  glad 
sunshine  streamed  upon  field  and  flood,  and 
the  air,  smelling  of  sweet  flowers,  was  filled 
with  the  songs  of  the  wild  birds.  The  noisy 
cawing  of  the  rooks,  as  they  wheeled  round 
the  aged  oaks,  mingled  with  them,  and  Na- 
ture looked  decked  as  for  a  holiday. 

No  one  in  the  village,  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Hall,  would  labour  to-day.     The  plough- 
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share  remained  buried  in  the  earth,  and  the 
harrow  courted  not  its  surface.  The  shep- 
herd unfolded  the  flock  ;  but  no  snatch  of  an 
old  ballad  came  from  his  lips ;  neither  did  his 
shrill  whistle  sound  in  the  breeze.  Children 
spoke  in  whispers  to  each  other,  and  looked 
as  if  they  ought  not  to  play.  Sturdy  rustics 
stood  idling  in  the  lane ;  but  no  rude  story 
caused  a  boisterous  laugh  among  them  ;  each 
spoke  to  the  other  seriously,  and  all  wore  an 
expression  of  sadness.  Their  hearts  were 
heavy. 

A  shadow  was  cast  upon  the  floor  of  the 
cottage,  which  roused  Jack  from  his  thought- 
ful mood.  The  "  event"  was  the  arrival  of 
Peter  Bumstead.  The  gamekeeper's  face 
was  white  and  long,  and  he  moved  his  head 
mournfully  as  he  shook  hands  with  Jack,  and 
saluted  his  mother.  He  had  on  a  new  black 
velveteen  shooting-jacket,  snow-white  knee- 
breeches,  and  a  pair  of  bright  leather 
leggings. 
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"  You  look  very  nice  and  handsome-like," 
said  Mrs.  Tiggle.  "  I  wish  the  occasion  was 
a  happier  one,"  concluded  the  good  dame, 
again  applying  the  corner  of  her  spotted 
apron  to  the  unshed  tears  that  were  swimming 
in  her  eyes. 

"  Ah,  Mrs.  T.  !"  exclaimed  the  game- 
keeper, with  a  groan  deep  and  loud,  "  these 
are  my  wedding  garments.  I  never  thought 
they  would  be  mounted  for  the  first  time  at 
a  funeral." 

"  As  our  good  parson  says,"  rejoined  Mrs. 
Tiggle,  "  'an  all-wise  power  interferes  even 
in  the  fall  of  a  swallow's  nest.'  How  fortu- 
nate it  was  we  put  off  our  marriage  !  Only 
to  think  if  we  had  been  made  one  on  the  day 
named  !" 

"  Dreadful  wouldn't  express  it,"  said 
Peter.  "  As  long  as  we  lived,  our  wedding- 
day  would  have  been  a  melancholy  anniver- 
sary." 

Jack  sighed  deeply. 
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"Ah,  my  dear  John!"  continued  Peter, 
"  don't  give  way.  It  was  lucky,  very  lucky, 
your  tender  ma'  thought  you  might  be  a  little 
stiff  or  so,  after  the  first  trial  at  a  reg'lar 
built  run.  It  was  the  divine  interpussition 
of  Providence  to  put  such  a  consideration 
into  her  brain,  or  where  should  we  all  have 
been  ?" 

"  Where  ?"  said  Jack,  as  if  speaking  in  a 
dream. 

"  Instead  of  scraping  the  bricks  with  toe 
and  heel,"  replied  the  gamekeeper,  "  we 
should  have  been  moping  upon  our  chairs, 
and  feeling  more  miserable  than  live-skinned 
cats." 

"  I  haven't  told  you  the  real  cause  of  my 
objecting  to  the  wedding  on  the  last  day  0' 
the  season  "  said  Mrs.  Ti^le. 

"  What  was  it,  then  ?"  asked  Peter. 

"  Three  days  before,  I  dreamt  we  were  all 
together,  as  at  William's  wedding,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Tiggle.     "  But,  instead  of  the 
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merry  laughs  we  had  there,  I  heard  nothing 
but  sighs  and  sobs,  and  saw  nothing  but 
sorrowful  faces." 

"  As  I  said,"  added  Peter,  "  interpussition 
of  divine  Providence." 

"  I  fancied  it  ominous,"  continued  Mrs. 
Tiggle.  "  But  afeard  of  being  made  ridicu- 
lous, I  put  my  objections  on  another  footing." 

"  Sensible  creetur  !"  ejaculated  the  game- 
keeper. 

The  church  bell  tolled.  Its  sad  tone  vi- 
brated on  many  an  ear.  The  same  sound 
boomed  far  and  wide,  as  it  had  sent  from  its 
muffled  tongue  in  years  faded  from  recollec- 
tion. The  old  man  heard  that  time-worn 
bell  when  his  mother  was  lowered  into  the 
humble  grave — the  mound  now  sunk  almost 
level  with  the  earth;  and,  as  it  was  now 
echoed  in  his  heart,  a  tear  of  fond  re- 
membrance fell.  The  widow  listens  to  the 
mournful  note.  Again  it  dies  upon  the 
breeze.    Long,  long  since  she  heard  it  tremble 
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in  the  air,  for  one  who  plighted  his  heart  to 
hers  in  days  gone  by.  Memory  recalls  the 
happy  hours  of  her  youth.  Once  more  she 
treads  the  daisied  path  with  him  she  loved. 
Again  his  love-tale  is  breathed  into  her  will- 
ing ear.  The  old  bell  sounds  again  in  his  moss- 
grown  tower.  The  widow  weeps  —  she  is 
alone  and  friendless. 

Poor  Jack  could  not  contain  his  grief  in 
silence  any  longer.  Thrice  the  bell  struck, 
when  he  sprung  from  his  chair,  and  hurried 
from  the  room,  to  give  vent  to  the  swollen 
sorrow  in  his  heart. 

"  Poor  John  !  "  exclaimed  Peter ;  "  he's 
wholly  done  brown." 

"  He  is,  indeed,"  added  Mrs.  Tiggle.  "  I 
don't  know  how  he'll  get  through,  poor 
chap." 

"  I'll  watch  him  with  a  father's  tenderness," 
said  the  gamekeeper ;  "  and  all  the  comfort 
I  can  give  him  I  will." 

"  I  know  it,  dear  Bumstead,"  replied  Mrs. 
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Tiggle.     "  You'll   make   a  good   parent   to 
him." 

"  And  to  some  more,  I  hope,"  rejoined 
Peter. 

"  For  shame,  sir,"  added  Mrs.  Tiggle,  turn- 
ing aside  her  head,  and  looking  on  the  floor 
for  a  pin. 

Slowly  a  gentleman,  mounted,  and  dressed 
in  scarlet,  now  passed  the  cottage  door.  Then 
another  followed,  and  after  him  a  group  of 
three  came. 

"  They  're  on  the  way  to  the  Hall,  I  see," 
said  Peter. 

"  Do  they  meet  there  ? "  inquired  Mrs. 
Tiggle. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  the  gamekeeper. 
"  It  was  the  squire's  orders  that  all  was  to  be 
got  ready  there  first." 

Jack  re-appeared,  and,  taking  his  cap  and 
whip,  proceeded  on  his  road  to  the  ken- 
nel. 

"  Stop,  John,  stop,"  said  his  mother,  as  he 
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hurried  away  without  saying  a  word.  "You 
must  have  something  to  eat  first." 

But  her  son  only  waved  his  hand  backwards 
in  refusal,  and  continued  his  way  towards  the 
kennel.  One  by  one  he  selected  the  same 
hounds  that  hunted  on  the  day  the  old  whipper- 
in  joined  them  for  the  last  time,  and,  keeping 
them  close  to  his  heels,  he  led  the  pack  on  to 
the  lawn. 

A  curtain  was  drawn  before  each  gothic 
window  of  the  old  mansion,  and  all  was  quiet 
within  its  walls.  The  domestics  walked  on 
tiptoe  through  the  rooms,  and  scarcely  more 
sounds  were  heard  than  if  the  whole  were  de- 
serted. 

The  hounds,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Jack,  were  assembled  before  the  porch,  as  the 
hall  clock  struck  nine,  together  with  all  the 
gentlemen  in  the  habit  of  hunting  regularly 
with  the  squire.  All  were  talking  of  the  me- 
rits of  the  old  whipper-in,  the  reminiscences 
of  the  fun  he  occasioned,  his  eccentricities, 

VOL.  III.  E 
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and  the  dashing  runs  they  had  had  with  him. 
At  length  the  squire  emerged,  leaning  on  the 
arms  of  Wilmott  and  Titley. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  squire,  lifting  his 
hat  as  all  saluted  him,  "  we'll  proceed  to  poor 
Tom's  cottage,  and  those  who  wish  to  see  him 
for  the  last  time  in  his  peaceful  sleep  can  do 
so." 

According  to  the  old  whipper-in's  request, 
all  were  equipped  for  the  chase.     From  head 

to  foot  not  a  thing  was  wanting. 

■ 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  they  had  taken  a 
parting  look  at  Tom  Bolton,  the  whipper-in 
— as  the  squire  truly  said,  "  in  his  peaceful 
sleep ;"  for  there  was  a  calmness  spread  over 
his  features  like  that  of  a  slumbering  infant, 
as  he  lay  wrapped  in  the  arms  of  death.  No 
distorted  muscle  was  there  to  show  the  despe- 
rate struggle  between  life  and  death ;  but  a 
placid  smile  was  fixed  in  the  stiffened  lips,  and 
told  that  the  old  whipper-in  died  as  he  had 
lived  —  in  peace. 
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William  for  some  time  was  inconsolable. 
His  master,  however,  with  the  assistance  of 
Fanny,  at  length  restored  his  self-possession ; 
and,  when  the  procession  was  ready  to  move, 
he  displayed  his  sincere  grief  silently. 

The  arrangement  was  to  the  letter  as  the 
old  whipper-in  directed.  Before  the  coffin 
Jack  conducted  all  the  favourite  hounds,  ex- 
cept Trimbush,  who  whined  restlessly  by  the 
side  of  the  bearers.  Then  came  the  body, 
borne  by  Peter  Bumstead,  Striver,  and  two 
strong  yeomen.  Upon  the  sweeping  pall 
Tom's  cap,  coat,  whip,  and  spurs  were  placed. 
Immediately  following  him  was  his  son.  The 
squire,  TVilmott,  and  Titley  came  after  him ; 
two  by  two  the  gentlemen  of  the  hunt, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  a  hundred,  followed  ; 
and  bringing  up  the  rear  was  a  crowd  of  rus- 
tics and  children. 

As  they  passed  the  Hall,  Kate  and  Agnes 
peeped  from  a  window  at  the  funeral.  Their 
eyes  rested  but  a  moment  upon   the  array  ; 

e  2 
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tears  came  to  them,  and  both  wept  long  for 
the  old  whipper-in. 

Eound  a  deep  grave,  under  the  dark  green 
yew-tree,  all  stood  in  silence,  while  the  curate 
read  the  burial-service.  The  hounds  were  kept 
a  little  back  until  it  was  concluded,  when,  at 
a  sign  from  the  squire,  Jack  brought  them  to 
the  side  of  the  grave. 

"  Can  you  wind  a  mort,  William  ?  "  said 
the  squire. 

The  huntsman  took  his  slung  horn,  and 
tried  —  but  the  first  note  was  the  last.  Let- 
ting it  fall  from  his  lips,  he  shook  his  head, 
and  replied,  "  I  can't  do  it,  sir." 

"  Then,  gentlemen,"  rejoined  the  squire, 
"  we'll  give  poor  Tom  the  last  halloo.  Take 
the  time  from  me." 

In  a  wide  circle  they  stood  round  the  grave. 
The  hounds  with  Jack  were  in  the  middle, 
when  a  simultaneous  "  Woo-hoop  !  "  burst 
from  every  tongue.  For  miles  that  sound  was 
heard.     Vale  and  hill  rung  with  the  echoing 
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shout.  From  wood  to  wood  the  tattling  wind 
carried  the  halloo,  till  all  Nature  seemed  to 
join  in  the  pealing  cry.  On,  on,  it  went,  till 
it  died  on  the  ear  far  away. 

So  ended  the  last  scene  of  Tom   Bolton,    j 
the  old  whipper-in. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

THE  VILLAGE  INN. 

"  What  sudden  anger's  this  ?  how  have  I  reaped  it  ? 
He  parted  frowning  from  me,  as  if  ruin 
Leaped  from  his  eyes  ;  so  looks  the  chafed  lion 
Upon  the  daring  huntsman  that  has  gall'd  him  ; 
Then  makes  him  nothing."  ' 

"  Here's  the  Dog  and  Duck,"  said  Charles, 
as  the  chaise  stopped  at  a  little  road-side  pub- 
lic-house. 

"  What  a  precious  den  !"  exclaimed  his 
friend,  peeping  at  the  dingy,  unattractive  ter- 
minus of  their  journey. 

The  astonished  host  of  the  Dog  and  Duck 
received  the  travellers  with  mute  bewilder- 
ment, and  shewed  them  into  a  small  parlour, 
with  a  sanded  floor,  and  faded  red  curtains 
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before  the  window.  Upon  the  black,  smoked 
walls  hung  a  number  of  small,  coloured  prints, 
exhibiting,  in  various  theatrical  attitudes, 
"  The  Love-sick  Shepherdess"  —  "  The  Con- 
tented Gardener" — ""The  Successful  Sports- 
man"— and  other  interesting  subjects  of  a  like 
pastoral  nature. 

"  What  will  you  please  to  have,  gentle- 
men ?"  at  length  the  host  "  made  bold  to  say," 
after  flying  about  the  room  very  industriously, 
doing  nothing. 

"  Light  the  fire  immediately,"  said  An- 
struther,  shivering  with  cold,  mingled  with 
disgust,  at  the  unprepossessing  quarters. 

"  A  fine  specimen  of  a  rural  inn,"  observed 
Charles,  pretending  to  examine  himself  in  a 
cracked  looking-glass  over  the  mantel-shelf; 
but  really  viewing  the  evident  annoyance  of 
his  friend  with  mischievous  delight. 

"  Very,"  replied  Anstruther,  scraping  a 
foot  upon  the  sand ;  "  a  magnificent  spot  for 
bringing  the  nerves  into  order  for  suicide,  or 
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any  other  little  pleasantry  of  a  like  descrip- 
tion." 

"  We'll  soon  effect  a  change  for  the  better," 
rejoined  Charles.  "  We  are  within  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  the  Hall,  and,  before  the  shades 
of  evening  are  much  deeper,  you  shall  be 
nearer  to  the  hospitable  old  roof." 

"  A  consoling  reflection,"  said  his  friend. 
"  Forgive  me,  any  dear  fellow,  for  my  selfish 
complaints  ;  but  I  must  grumble  at  all  inter- 
ruptions to  ones  personal  comforts.  It's 
either  my  nature  or  my  liver,"  continued  An- 
struther  ;  "  which,  I  don't  know." 

"  Perhaps  a  little  of  both,"  replied  Charles, 
laughing. 

"  It  may  be  so,"  added  his  companion. 

In  a  short  time  a  bright  fire  glowed  in  the 
stove  of  the  best  parlour  of  the  village  inn. 
This  unusual  circumstance  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  some  of  the  curious  inhabitants,  who, 
seeing  the  glare  of  light  streaming  from  the 
window,  began  to  collect  in  twos  and  threes  to 
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discuss  the  cause.  Notwithstanding  the  host 
drew  the  stained,  red  curtains  as  close  as  pos- 
sible, convenient  loopholes,  made  by  time  and 
the  seasons,  admitted  peering  eyes  and  in- 
quisitive looks. 

"  I  wonder  who  they  be  ?"  said  a  round, 
fat-faced  man,  in  the  habit  of  following  the 
plough  for  more  than  his  amusement. 

"  I  doan't  know,"  replied  a  fac-simile  of  the 
other ;  "  but  I  seed  'em  give  a  handful  o' 
silver  to  the  drivers  ;  so  they  must  be  real 
great  folks." 

"  Whoy  do  they  come  here  for,  I  should 
like  to  know,"  added  a  third. 

"  That's  what  we  want  to  come  at,"  re- 
plied the  first  speaker,  but  in  rather  too  loud 
a  tone ;  for,  scarcely  had  he  expressed  their 
common  desire,  when  Charles  Scourfield's 
head  emerged  from  the  suddenly  opened  case- 
ment, and,  in  a  voice  of  unquestionable  au- 
thority, the  assembled  group  received  an  ab- 
rupt order  to  quit. 

E  5 
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"  Plaguy  short,  bean't  he  ?"  observed  the 
most  busy  in  the  scene  of  inquiry. 

"  Yes,"  replied  another,  "  uncommon  testy. 
But  we  must  go,  you  may  depend  on't." 

All  agreed  with  the  last  speaker,  by  moving 
away  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  window. 

"  Get  your  note  prepared  as  quickly  as 
possible,"  said  Anstruther,  as  a  blacking- 
bottle,  and  two  soft,  unbaked  geese  feathers 
were  brought  in  for  writing  materials.  "  The 
people  about  are  all  peeping  at  us ;  and  no- 
thing makes  me  so  nervous  as  such  an  in- 
fliction. I  don't  mind  being  fairly  stared  at ; 
but  to  be  peeped  at  from  the  corners  of  eyes, 
holes,  chinks,  and  crevices,  is  enough  to  drive 
one  mad." 

"  It  shall  soon  be  relieve  guard,"  replied 
Charles  ;  "  but  they've  brought  no  writing- 
paper." 

"  I'm  sorry,"  said  the  host,  coming  into  the 
room  at  this  moment ;  "  but  we've  no  writing- 
paper  in  the  house." 
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"  Then  send  for  some,"  replied  Charles. 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  replied  the  willing  host ; 
"  but  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  can  get 
any." 

"  How  far  is  the  place  where  yon  can  ob- 
tain some  ?"  inquired  Charles. 

"  Five  miles,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Heaven  preserve  us  !"  exclaimed  An- 
struther.  "  Have  you  nothing  to  scrawl  a 
few  lines  on  ?" 

"The  best  I  could  find  is  this,  gentlemen," 
replied  the  host,  producing  the  remnant  of  an 
old  washing-bill,  on  which  was  marked,  "  tu 
shirts  tuppence,  with  a  hod  apenny,  makes 
tupence  apenny,  tugeather  with  ashemees  one 
penny,  a  cupple  o  stockins  a  apenny  makes 
ditto." 

Having  read  the  items  to  his  companion, 
to  the  infinite  amusement  of  both,  Charles 
proceeded  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  by 
writing  on  the  back  of  the  washing  account. 

"  What  have  you  said  ?"  inquired  An- 
struther,  as  Charles  folded  the  elegant  epistle. 
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"  Merely  a  line  that  I  shall  be  waiting  for 
her  in  the  laurel  walk  at  the  time  she  receives 
this,"  replied  Charles. 

"  Who  will  convey  it  ?"  asked  his  friend. 

"  I  must  examine  the  host  on  that  knotty 
point,"  replied  Charles,  summoning  him  with 
a  pull  at  the  shrill,  tinkling  bell. 

"  I  wish  this  note  taken  to  Scourfield  Hall 
by  some  trustworthy  person,  and  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  Miss  Agnes,"  said  Charles,  seal- 
ing it. 

"  The  Hall,  sir !"  repeated  the  host,  re- 
garding Charles  as  if  waking  from  a  trance. 

"  Yes,  the  Hall,"  said  Charles,  with  em- 
phasis. 

"  Why,  bless  my  stars  and  garters  !"  ex- 
claimed the  host,  banging  his  hand  upon  the 
table,  and  jumping  about  the  room  with  far 
more  agility  than  he  might  have  been  sup- 
posed capable  of,  "  Man  alive,  where  was 
your  eyes  ?"  self-questioned  he.  "  Why,  it's 
Master  Charles,  I  see,  sure  enough." 
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"  You  remember  me  then,  Smith,"  said 
Charles. 

"  Kemember  you,  sir — " 

"  Hush,  Smith,"  interrupted  Charles,  as 
the  worthy  host  was  about  expressing  the 
excellent  qualities  of  his  memory.  "  For 
private  reasons  of  my  own,  my  arrival  here 
must  be  kept  a  secret  for  an  hour  or  two.  By 
either  a  person  ignorant  of  it,  or  you  in  whom 
confidence  can  be  placed,  I  wish  this  scrubby 
note  given  to  my  sister." 

"  There's  not  a  soul  living  I  could  trust 
except  myself,"  replied  the  host. 

"  Then  you'll  deliver  it  in  silence?"  said 
Charles. 

"  Mum's  the  word,  sir,"  responded  the 
host. 

u  Not  even  a  syllable,  hint,  or  sign,"  added 
Charles,  "  or  I'll  never  forgive  you." 

"  Not  the  skeleton  of  one,"  said  Smith. 

"  You  may  be  as  quick  as  you  can,"  said 
Charles  ;  "  for  it  will  be  dark  before  you  get 
there." 
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"  I'll  go  forthwith,"  replied  the  host.  But 
as  he  was  closing  the  door  of  the  apartment 
he  returned  with  a  much  altered  physiognomy. 
"  I  should  have  told  you,  sir,"  said  he,  "  but 
I'm  in  such  a  flustration  that  I  don't  know 
what  I'm  doing — they're  very  down  upon 
their  luck  at  the  Hall,  from  the  squire  to  the 
scullery-maid.  A  sad  thing's  happened,  sir — 
a  sad  thing." 

"  What  has  happened  ?"  hastily  asked 
Charles,  in  the  utmost  anxiety. 

"  Mr.  Bolton,  the  old  whipper-in,  was 
buried  to-day,"  replied  the  host. 

"  Poor  Tom  !"  ejaculated  Charles.  "  And 
so  he's  gone  to  his  resting-place  on  this  day, 
has  he  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Smith.  "  He  was 
buried  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  had  as  fine  a 
funeral  as  a  lord  might  ha'  wished." 

"  I've  lost  a  treat,"  said  Anstruther.  "  Such 
a  character  as  you've  described  him  to  be  was 
worth  a  long  day's  journey  to  speak  with." 
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"  It  is  true,  indeed,"  replied  Charles. 
"  Poor  old  fellow  !  many  an  hour's  pleasure 
have  I  had  with  him,  and  I  hoped  to  have 
many  another." 

"  He'll  be  dreadfully  missed,"  said  Smith. 
"  The  squire's  amazing  cut  up  about  him,  they 
say,  although  he  bore  it  out  well  at  the  bury- 
ing." 

"  My  uncle  loved  him  like  a  brother,"  ob- 
served Charles. 

"  He  did,  sir,"  added  the  host.  "  No 
master  could  be  better  pleased  with  a  servant, 
if  I  may  call  the  late  Mr.  Bolton  so,  and  no 
servant  could  ever  have  more  respect  and  at- 
tachment to  a  master.  Wonderful  friends 
they  always  was." 

Charles  mused  for  a  few  moments,  while 
Smith  stood  as  if  waiting  for  a  repetition  of 
the  order  to  start  on  his  mission. 

"  If  you  can  manage  to  deliver  the  note 
into  my  sister's  hands  yourself,  I  shall  be 
more  satisfied,"  at  length  said  Charles. 
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"  I  think  I  can,  sir,"  replied  the  host. 
"  My  old  'oman's  real  bad  with  the  rheu- 
matiz,  and  if  I  send  in  my  name  Miss  Agnes'll 
think  it's  on  her  account  I've  come,  and 
the  young  lady's  sure  to  come  out  and  speak 
to  me." 

"  Well  thought  of,"  rejoined  Charles. 
"  JSTow  be  quick,  for  I'm  impatient." 

Smith  turned  upon  his  heel,  grasped  his 
ground-oak  stick,  and  started  on  his  journey. 

"  You'd  make  a  capital  diplomatist,"  said 
Anstruther. 

"  How  so  ?"  asked  Charles. 

"  You  flatter  and  threaten  in  the  same 
breath  so  adroitly,"  replied  his  companion. 

"  Threaten  rogues  and  flatter  fools  is  a 
maxim  of  mine,"  rejoined  Charles. 

"  And  a  good  one,"  added  Anstruther. 

"  I'll  give  my  Mercury  five  minutes  law," 
observed  Charles,  looking  at  his  watch;  "  and 
then  I'll  track  his  footsteps." 

"  With  a  good  cigar  I'll  puff  away  the  time 
you're  absent,"  said  his  companion,  lighting  a 
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dark  havannah  and  sending  a  curling  cloud  to 
the  ceiling. 

"  Then  adieu  !"  said  Charles.  "  Look  for 
my  return  within  two  hours." 

The  evening  was  cold  and  comfortless.  A 
strong  north  wind  blew  in  howling  gusts,  and 
dark  clouds  scudded  along  in  quick  succession, 
permitting  the  moon  occasionally  to  cast  her 
silver  rays  upon  the  earth,  but  for  the  most 
part  hiding  her  pale  light  behind  the  frowning 
masses.  Anstruther  sat  stretched  before  the 
fire,  listening  to  the  creaking  of  the  iron  sign, 
as  it  swung  in  the  breeze  upon  its  rusty 
hinges.  The  monotonous  sound  and  the  heat 
of  the  apartment  at  length  produced  an 
inclination  to  doze.  The  partly  consumed 
cigar  dropped  from  his  fingers ;  his  closed 
eyes  opened  a  little  as  it  fell,  and  im- 
mediately shut  again,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
afterwards  he  was  wrapped  in  the  arms  of 
Somnus. 

By  and  by  the  quick,  shrill  striking  of  a 
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clock,  in  an  adjoining  room,  roused  Anstruther 
from  his  sleep,  although  it  had  sounded  thrice 
since  his  slumber  began. 

"  What's  the  time,  I  wonder !"  said  he, 
yawning  lazily,  and  pulling  the  bell. 

A  man  in  the  garb  of  an  ostler  answered 
the  summons. 

"  What's  the  hour  ?"  inquired  Anstruther. 

"  Just  gone  ten,  sir,"  replied  the  man. 

"  Ten  !"  exclaimed  Anstruther  in  surprise ; 
"  then  I've  been  alone  for  nearly  four 
hours." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  rejoined  the  man ;  "  t'other 
gentleman's  been  gone  about  that  time." 

"  Where  can  he  be  ?"  said  Anstruther. 

"  I  doan't  know,  sir,"  replied  the  ostler ; 
"  but  perhaps  measter  can  tell'ee." 

"  Oh,  he's  returned  ?"  added  Anstruther. 

"  More  than  two  hours  since,"  replied  the 
man. 

"  Send  him  to  me,"  rejoined  Anstruther. 

In  a  very  short  period  the  host  appeared. 
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"  Did  you  see  Miss  Agnes  Scourfield  ?" 
inquired  Anstruther. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  did,"  replied  the  host,  "  and 
delivered  the  note  myself  into  her  own 
hands." 

"  Well,"  replied  Anstruther,  "  and  what 
followed  ?" 

"  The  dear  young  lady  was  overpowered 
with  joy,  sir,"  replied  Smith.  "  She  couldn't 
speak,  sir,  after  she'd  read  the  letter  for  a 
minute.  I  never  see'd  such  a  taking  on. 
She  laughed  and  cried  at  the  same  time." 

"  Did  she  say  any  thing  to  you  ?"  asked 
Anstruther. 

"  She  thanked  me  with  her  own  sweet 
mouth,  sir,  and  put  a  couple  of  half-crowns 
into  my  hand,"  replied  the  host. 

"  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Charles  Scourfield  ?" 
inquired  Anstruther. 

"  No,  sir,"  answered  Smith. 

"  I'm  surprised  he  has  not  returned  yet," 
observed  Anstruther — "  very  surprised  " 
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"  And  so  am  I,"  returned  the  host.  "  But 
I  suppose " 

The  swinging  open  of  the  outer  door,  and 
its  being  closed  again  with  great  violence, 
interrupted  the  astonished  Smith's  suppo- 
sition. Instantly  afterwards  the  door  of  the 
apartment  was  thrown  back,  and  Charles 
rushed  in,  with  his  face  disfigured  with  cuts 
and  bruises,  and  smothered  with  blood  from 
his  brow  to  his  breast. 

"  Good  heavens  !"  exclaimed  Anstruther, 
jumping  to  his  feet,  regarding  his  friend  with 
horror  and  amazement,  as  he  stood  breathless 
and  without  saying  a  word  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor.  Rage  was  darting  fire  from  his 
eyes,  and  swelling  through  every  vein.  He 
caught  his  breath  in  quick  convulsive  snatches, 
and  it  was  evident  he  had  been  engaged  in 
some  desperate  struggle. 

"  What  has  occurred  ?"  eagerly  inquired 
Anstruther. 

"  I'll  go  for  the  doctor,"  said  the  host. 
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u  Stop,"  replied  Charles,  catching  Mr. 
Smith  by  the  arm  as  he  was  leaving ;  "  stay 
where  you  are." 

"  Who  and  what  have  injured  you  so  ?" 
asked  his  friend. 

"  Check  your  impatience  for  a  few  seconds," 
replied  Charles,  "  and  I  will  tell  you  all. 
First  bring  me  a  basin  of  water,  Smith,  and 
say  not  a  word  of  what  you've  seen.  Wait 
upon  us  yourself;  let  no  one  enter  the  room," 
continued  he. 

The  host  left  to  obey  the  command,  with 
great  perplexity  in  his  features. 

"  I  am  burning  to  have  this  riddle  ex- 
plained," said  Anstruther. 

"  It  shall  be  immediately,"  replied  Charles. 
"  Let  us  first  get  rid  of  Smith,  for  he  must 
not  hear." 

The  host  brought  the  water,  and,  after  it 
it  had  been  applied,  he  remained  with 
pricked-up  ears  to   learn    the   cause  of  the 
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direful  change  in  the  appearance  of  Charles 
Scourfield. 

"  Highway  robbery,  I  suppose,  sir,"  at 
length,  said  he,  after  vainly  attempting  to 
maintain  a  tether  upon  his  tongue. 

11  Not  quite,"  replied  Charles. 

"An  attempt,  I  imagine,"  said  the  host. 
"  Shall  I  go  for  the  constable  ?" 

"  Smith,"  said  Charles,  drying  his  blackened 
eyes,  u  don't  be  so  officious.  On  my  return 
I  met  with  a  heavy  fall,  which  has  caused  this 
disfigurement,  and  in  consequence  I  shall  not 
go  to  the  Hall  to-night.  Prepare  two  beds," 
continued  he,  "  and  get  some  refreshment 
ready.  At  the  same  time,  remember  not 
to  mention  my  name  or  accident  to  any 
one." 

"  Don't  be  afeard  of  that,  sir,"  replied 
the  host.  "  Jim  Smith  can  be  trusted  all  the 
world  over." 

"  Now,"  said  Charles,  as  the  host  departed, 
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"  I'll  explain  this  unfortunate,  and  perchance, 
fatal  encounter." 

And  he  did  so ;  but  the  substance  of  his 
explanation  will  be  better  given  in  another 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

THE  ENCOUNTER. 

"  O,  mischief,  thou  art  swift 
To  enter  in  the  thoughts  of  desperate  men  !  " 

Between  two  rows  of  dark  green  laurels, 
Charles  paced,  while  waiting  the  appointed 
interview  with  Agnes.  The  walk  was  in 
close  proximity  to  the  house;  but  so  thick 
and  luxuriant  were  the  evergreen  shrubs, 
that  they  afforded  a  perfect  screen  to  any 
one  between  them.  The  rough  wind  swept 
through  the  leaves,  while  the  moon  sometimes 
fell  upon  their  varnished  surface,  flashing 
them  in  the  flood  of  light ;  and  then  again 
becoming  obscured,  all  was  left  in  double 
darkness. 
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"  I  wish  Agnes  would  come,"  said  Charles, 
treading  impatiently  the  gravel  path. 

A  quick,  light  step  approached.  On  it 
came ;  he  strained  his  eyes  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  figure  nearing  him,  and,  in  another 
moment,  caught  his  sister  to  his  bosom. 

"  Dear  Charles,"  said  Agnes,  "  what  happi- 
ness to  meet  you  thus  again." 

"  Yes,"  replied  her  brother,  energetically, 
"  freed  from  all  stain  of  dishonour,  reinstated 
in  the  good  opinions  of  those  who  misjudged 
me,  and  able  to  meet  my  good,  old  uncle 
again  with  pride  and  happiness." 

Again  and  again  Agnes  kissed  her  brother. 
The  warmth  of  her  feelings  seemed  to  have 
no  limit. 

"  Will  you  come  to  the  Hall  now,"  said 
Agnes ;  "or  shall  I  announce  your  arrival 
first  ?" 

"  I  have  heard  of  the  melancholy  death 
of  poor  Tom  Bolton,"  replied  Charles,  "  and 
think,  under  the  circumstances,  we  had  better 
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defer  naming  my  arrival  to  my  uncle  until 
to-morrow  morning.  The  painful  excitement 
he  has  so  recently  undergone  renders  it  safer 
we  should  act  so." 

"  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  concealment 
for  a  moment  longer,"  said  Agnes. 

"  Seeing  me  to-night,"  rejoined  Charles, 
"  mio'ht  cause  some  serious  attack,  or  other. 
The  revulsion  of  feeling  might  be  too  much 
for  his  nerves  to  bear." 

"  Upon  reflection,"  said  Agnes,  "  I  agree 
with  you.  Let  it  be  deferred  until  to-morrow 
morning." 

"  I  thought  of  this  as  I  came  from  the 
inn,"  added  Charles.  "  But  I  fear  it  will 
cause  some  annoyance  to  my  luxurious  friend 
who  accompanies  me." 

"  Who  is  he?"  inquired  Agnes. 
"  An  officer  on  furlough  from  India,"  re- 
plied her  brother.     "  One  of  the  few  who  did 
not  desert  me  in  misfortune." 

"  I'm  in  love  with  him  already,"  said  Agnes, 
laughing. 
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"  He'll  be  much  flattered  to  be  told  so," 
replied  Charles.  "  But  to  our  more  serious 
mood;  we'll  be  merry  at  the  proper  season. 
To-morrow  morning,  as  early  as  you  please, 
tell  my  uncle  a  brief  outline  of  my  story.  I'll 
fully  explain  every  thing  at  our  meeting,  and 
show  these  precious  documents,  received  yes- 
terday, to  confirm  my  strange  history." 

"  Do  so,"  replied  Agnes.  "  But  no  con- 
firmation is  necessary." 

"  There  we  have  always  differed, "  re- 
joined her  brother;  "  I  think  it  indispen- 
sable." 

"  Well,  Charles,"  returned  Agnes,  "  our 
dispute  shall  not  be  renewed,  since  you  pos- 
sess the  documents." 

"  The  possession  is  a  new  life  to  me,"  said 
her  brother.  "  I  think,  breathe,  and  feel 
differently." 

"  How  happy  we  shall  be !  "  exclaimed 
Agnes.  "  Have  you  got  all  the  letters  you 
anticipated  ?"  she  asked. 

F  2 
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"  And  more,"  replied  Charles ;  "  many 
more." 

"  I  shall  have  seen  my  uncle  soon  after 
six,"  said  Agnes,  "  so  don't  be  later  at  the 
Hall  than  seven." 

"  I  will  not,"  replied  Charles. 

"  I  shall  tell  Kate  all  about  you  to-night, 
when  we  retire  to  rest,"  said  Agnes.  "  We 
shall  talk  about  you  till  daybreak.  By  the 
way,"  she  continued,  "  we  shall  have  some  of 
our  inmost  thoughts  to  communicate  to  you 
before  many  hours  are  passed." 

"  Indeed  !"  exclaimed  her  brother.  "  I'm 
no  conjuror  if  I  cannot  guess  the  component 
parts  of  them.     Pray " 

"  Hush !  "  said  Agnes,  interrupting  the 
query  ;  "no  questions  to-night.  Wait  with 
patience  for  the  confession." 

"  Patience  and  I  have  never  been  very 
friendly,"  rejoined  her  brother ;  "  but  I  have 
had  a  good  lesson  from  you,  dear  Agnes," 
added  he,  folding  her  in  his  embrace. 
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At  this  moment  the  moon  shone  brilliantly, 
bursting  through  the  flaky  darkness  of  a  cloud, 
and  reflected  three  shadows  upon  the  path. 
But  the  additional  reflection  was  unobserved 
by  Agnes  and  her  brother. 

"  I  hope  you  have  profited  by  it,"  replied 
Agnes,  playfully. 

"  I  flatter  myself  that  1  have,  to  some  ex- 
tent," rejoined  her  brother.  "  But,"  added 
he,  "  it's  time  for  us  to  separate.  My  friend, 
Anstruther,  will  have  exhausted  his  powers 
of  endurance  before  I  can  return." 

"  Is  he  one  of  the  hasty  order  ?  "  inquired 
Agnes. 

"  In  some  cases,"  replied  her  brother ; 
"  particularly  in  such  rough  quarters  as  the 
Dog  and  Duck." 

Again  Agnes  was  locked  in  her  brother's 
arms,  and,  after  a  blessing  exchanged  upon 
each  other's  lips,  as  they  met  in  purity  of  af- 
fection, a  last  "  good  night"  was  said,  and 
Agnes  tripped  with  gladness  in  her  step  back 
to  the  Hall. 
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Charles  was  hurrying  along  the  walk  on 
his  return,  but  had  not  proceeded  many 
yards,  when  a  hand  was  roughly  laid  upon 
his  shoulder. 

"  Stop  !"  said  a  voice. 

"  Who  —  what  are  you?"  asked  Charles, 
turning  quickly  round,  and  clutching  a  man 
by  the  throat. 

In  an  instant  the  hand  was  shifted  from  his 
shoulder,  and  the  fingers  twisted  in  his  neck- 
cloth with  such  violence  that  Charles  could 
scarcely  breathe. 

"  You  know  me,"  replied  the  voice. 

Thus  linked  together,  they  stood  breathing 
into  each  other's  faces;  but  the  prevailing 
darkness  prevented  Charles  from  seeing  who 
his  unexpected  assailant  was.  With  a  vio- 
lent jerk  he  disengaged  his  adversary's  grasp, 
and  a  momentary  gleam  of  light  fell  upon  the 
features  of  Titley,  inflamed  with  passion. 

"  You  know  me  !  "  he  repeated,  in  a  voice 
nearly  inarticulate  with  rage,  and  again  spring- 
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mg  upon  Charles,  who  suspected  he  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  lunatic.  Nimbly  Charles  avoided 
the  clutch,  and  exclaimed — 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  what  does  this  mean, 
Titley !" 

Without  further  observation,  Titley  planted 
a  heavy  blow  with  his  clenched  fist  in  Charles's 
face,  sending  the  blood  flying  from  his  nos- 
trils. He  reeled  backwards  for  several  paces, 
from  its  stunning  effects,  while  myriads  of 
phosphoric  sparks  darted  in  his  eyes. 

"  A  blow !  "  said  he,  between  his  teeth ; 
and  with  the  feeling  of  a  galled  tiger  Charles 
returned  it  with  fearful  interest.  Blow  for 
blow  was  exchanged  for  some  minutes,  crash- 
ing into  each  other's  mutilated  features.  Blood 
flowed  copiously  from  both,  till,  at  length, 
worn  out  with  their  exertions,  they  rested 
from  the  strife. 

"  Tell  me  the  cause  of  this,"  said  Charles. 

"  Dastard,  you  want  an  explanation,  do 
you  !  "  sneered  Titley.     "  Let  your  own  con- 
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science  and  this  suffice,"  continued  he,  again 
striking  Charles  with  terrific  force. 

With  inexpressible  passion,  mingled  with 
amazement,  Charles  gave  back  the  blow,  and 
thus  unwitnessed  the  opponents  maintained 
the  bloody  fray  for  some  minutes,  rage  spur- 
ring on  one  side,  while  jealousy  lashed  on  the 
other. 

At  last  both  were  powerless,  and,  twined 
in  each  other's  inimical  embrace,  both  fell  to 
the  ground. 

"  Our  quarrel's  not  to  be  settled  thus !" 
hissed  Titley,  quitting  his  hold  of  Charles. 

"  No,  by  Heaven !"  replied  Charles,  rising. 
"When  the  sun  sets  to-morrow,  one  of  us 
shall  not  be  alive  to  see  it." 

"  Be  it  so  !"  rejoined  Titley. 

"  Since  we  are  agreed  upon  this  point," 
said  Charles,  "  perchance  you'll  condescend 
to  inform  me  the  origin  of  our  difference. 
Was  it  my  not  returning  an  answer  to  your  ap- 
plication for  the  money  I  am  indebted  to  you  ?" 
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"  Money  /"  exclaimed  Titley.  "  Ha,  ha  ! 
Money !  Yes,"  continued  he,  as  if  a  sudden 
thought  shot  through  his  brain  like  electri- 
city? "  Jes>  it  was  the  money.  Ha,  ha  !  the 
money  is  the  cause  !" 

"  Pitiful  wretch !"  exclaimed  Charles.  "  But 
no  matter.  We'll  not  renew  the  contest  of 
words  or  blows ;  neither  is  it  for  me  to  specu- 
late upon  your  unaccountable  conduct." 

"  Hypocrite  !"  ejaculated  Titley. 

"  Where  and  when  do  we  meet  ?"  asked 
Titley. 

"  Anywhere,  and  at  any  time,"  replied 
Charles. 

"  Do  you  know  the  gravel-pit  behind  the 
church  ?"  inquired  Titley. 

"  Well,"  briefly  responded  Charles. 

"  I  shall  be  there  at  sunrise  to-morrow," 
said  Titley. 

"  And  so  will  I,"  added  Charles. 

"  The  money  is  the  cause,  remember,"  said 
Titley,  with  a  bitter  laugh.     "  Let  all  be  told 
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so,  at  least.  Lucky,  happy  thought !"  con- 
tinued he,  moving  off. 

As  Titley  wended  his  way  to  Woodland 
Rookery,  various  were  the  feelings  mingled 
in  his  breast.  Rage,  hatred,  and  revenge, 
seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of  his  gene- 
rally placid  disposition,  and  his  mild  features 
were  deeply  lined  with  contending  emotions. 

"  Then  I  was  not  deceived,"  said  he.  "  It 
was  her  I  saw  go  to  him  at  the  hotel  in  Lon- 
don. That  such  a  demon  should  exist  in  such 
a  shape  !  Where  could  she  have  met  with  him? 
How  could  they  have  corresponded  with 
each  other  in  secret  ?  On  the  eve  of  becom- 
ing my  wife,  too  !  Good  Heaven  !  that  such 
things  should  be  !"  exclaimed  Titley,  burying 
his  smarting  features  in  his  hands.  "  I  must 
not  confide  this  to  Wilmott,"  continued  he ; 
"  not  even  to  him.  If  I  fall,  the  true  cause 
may  never  be  known ;  and  then  those  hearts 
that  are  happy  now  may  remain  so.  Should 
I  survive,  I'll  leave  England  immediately,  and 
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frame  the  money  tale  from  abroad,  as  the  rea- 
son. To  her  I'll  write  a  cool,  formal  with- 
drawal of  my  suit,  and  then — as  many  have 
done  before  in  the  purest  love  affairs — forget 
her." 

When  Titley  arrived  at  his  friend's  house, 
he  inquired  of  the  servant  if  Wilmott  was  at 
home. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  man.  "  Master  has 
not  returned  yet." 

"  I'm  not  very  well,"  rejoined  Titley,  turn- 
ing his  face  from  the  servant.  "  Tell  him, 
when  he  comes,  that  I  have  retired  for  the 
night." 

Locking  his  chamber  door,  Titley  threw 
himself  upon  the  bed,  and  wept  like  a  child. 
Eecovering  from  his  intense  agitation,  he 
walked  about  the  room  for  some  time,  and 
then  washed  away  all  stains  of  blood  from  his 
battered  face. 

"  I  must  have  a  friend  in  this  matter,"  said 
he.     "  What  shall  I  do  !     If  I  could  deceive 
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Wilmott,  and  hide  from  him  the But  no, 

no,  that  would  be  impossible.  I'll  not  say  a 
word  to  him  about  it." 

Framing  fifty  resolutions,  and  breaking 
them  as  soon  as  made,  Titley  continued  to 
pace  the  room.  At  length  he  exclaimed,  "  I 
have  it !     Yes,  he  shall  be  my  second." 

All  that  night  a  lamp  was  seen  to  throw 
its  pale  light  from  Titley's  chamber- window. 
Upon  the  wall  the  shadow  of  a  bending  figure 
remained,  till  morning's  dawn  faded  it  away. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

HOW  TO   PROCURE   A   SECOND. 

"  The  world  is  not  thy  friend,  nor  the  world's  law  : 
The  world  affords  no  law  to  make  thee  rich ; 
Then  be  not  poor,  but  break  it,  and  take  this." 

From  pleasant  dreams  of  writs,  executions, 
actions,  chancery-suits,  and  heavy  bills  of  costs, 
Francis  Fiddylee,  Esq.,was  prematurely  roused 
by  a  loud  knocking  at  his  office-door.  With 
a  discontented  yawn  he  crawled  out  of  bed, 
and  muttered,  as  his  foot  flinched  on  the  cold, 
bare  floor,  "  Nothing  but  a  dream.  All  my 
eye  and  Betty  Martin!  No  trespasses,  no 
assaults,  nothing  to  make  life  happy.  I  won- 
der who's  rapping  so  early ;  I  wish  I  could 
prove  it  a  battery." 
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Peeping  below,  he  saw  a  man  muffled  up  in 
a  great  coat,  with  a  shawl  round  his  neck,  and 
a  small  mahogany  case  under  his  arm. 

"  Well,  sir,  what  do  .you  want — a  consul- 
tation ?"  inquired  the  attorney. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply ;  "  instantly." 

The  voice  struck  Fiddylee's  ear  familiarly ; 
but  he  could  not  recognize  his  early  client  by 
his  looks. 

"  I'll  be  with  you  in  a  moment  or  two," 
rejoined  the  lawyer,  slipping  on  his  garments 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  "  Called  out  of  bed 
at  seven  minutes  past  five,"  continued  he. 
"  Long  consultation :  receiving  instructions, 
one  pound  one ;  and  cheap  at  the  money." 

In  a  short  period,  Fiddylee  descended  the 
stairs,  and,  unbolting  his  office-door,  admitted 
the  stranger. 

"  Pray  be  seated,  sir,"  said  the  attorney, 
offering  a  damaged  rush-bottom  chair,  and 
occupying  one  himself  close  to  his  client. 
"  Bless  my  soul ! "  exclaimed  the  attorney, 
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rubbing  his  hands  with  glee  as  he  looked  at 
his  client's  bruised  and  swollen  face.  "  An 
assault  vi  et  armis,  I  see.  He,  he  !  Wish  I 
was  the  plaintiff,  that's  all.  Assaults  pay 
better  than  trespass,  sir.  It  comes  home  to 
a  man's  feelings,  when  a  good  assault  has  been 
committed.  I  quite  envy  all  assaults,  they 
are  so  profitable." 

"  My  business  here,"  commenced  the  stran- 
ger  

"  Gracious  me!"  exclaimed  the  lawyer. 
"  Why,  it's  Powis  Titley,  Esq.  —  Larkins, 
versus  Titley — heavy  damages — large  costs — 
I  see  before  me." 

"  The  same,  sir,"  replied  Titley. 

"  Ah,  sir  ! "  sighed  Fiddylee ;  "  I  miss  the 
good  dinners  at  the  Hall  sadly.  That  cause 
was  a  good  one  at  the  time,  but  I  question  the 
ultimate  benefit  of  it.  So  many  dinners  come 
to  so  much  money,  and  we  all  know  how  these 
things  tell  up  in  the  long  run." 

"  A  very  business-like  way  of  calculating," 
replied  Titley. 
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"  I  reckoned  without  my  host,  I  fear," 
rejoined  Fiddylee.  "  But  all  must  admit  I 
managed  the  cause  in  a  true  professional 
style." 

"  Quite  so,  no  doubt,"  answered  Titley. 

"  And  when  that's  the  case,"  returned  the 
attorney,  "  we're  justified  in  ruining  our  best 
friend,  and  selling  the  bed  from  under  him." 

"  Indeed,"  responded  Titley. 

"  It's  a  rule  adopted  by  us,  sir,  from  time 
whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not," 
said  the  lawyer.  "  And  through  these  means 
we  often  turn  opponents  into  clients,  which  I 
entertain  a  hope  may  now  be  the  case." 

"  My  case  has  no  precedent,  I  should  say, 
in  your  common  practice,"  replied  Titley. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  returned  the  lawyer.  "  So 
much  the  better,  sir;  so  much  the  better. 
We  '11  establish  one.  Now,  sir,  the  particu- 
lars," continued  he,  seizing  a  pen. 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself,"  replied  Titley ; 
"  we  shall  require  no  writing." 
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The  attorney  stared  in  mute  astonishment. 
No  writing !  Were  his  buoyant,  budding 
hopes  of  voluminous  pleadings,  thick,  fat 
briefs,  and  heavy  bills  of  costs,  to  be  crushed, 
and  vanish  like  his  sanguine  vision  of  the 
night  ?  Was  it  all  unreal  ;  dwindling  into 
nought  but '  My  eye  and  Betty  Martin  ? '  " 

Titley  took  from  his  pocket  a  bank  note 
for  twenty  pounds.  The  sight  of  it  was  "  a 
refresher"  to  the  lawyer's  flagging  spirits  ;  and, 
when  it  was  placed  in  his  hands,  his  very  large 
organ  of  acquisitiveness  occasioned  a  sympa- 
thetic pleasure  even  to  the  ends  of  his  toes. 

"  What  may  I  have  the  happiness  of  doing 
for  this  ?"  inquired  Piddylee. 

"  A  great  service  to  me,"  replied  Titley ; 
"but  one  of  little  inconvenience  to  yourself." 

"  Name  it,"  rejoined  the  attorney,  with  his 
blandest  smile. 

"  I  am  going  to  fight  a  duel  this  morning," 
said  Titley;  "  and  I  wish  you  to  be  my 
second. " 
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"  Duel !  second  !"  exclaimed  Fiddylee,  with 
his  gooseberry-eyes  sticking  from  their  sockets. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Titley,  "  merely  that." 

"  Merely  that,"  repeated  the  lawyer.  "  Do 
my  ears  deceive  me  r" 

"  I  should  say  not,"  responded  Titley. 

"  Duelling  is  prohibited  by  law,"  said 
Fiddylee.  "  Blackstone  lays  it  down  as  a 
very  grave  offence." 

"  Well  ?  "  replied  Titley,  growing  rather 
impatient.  "  Will  you  be  retained  in  this 
matter  ?" 

"  To  offer  a  bribe  for  an  illegal  service,  I 
should  say  was  actionable,"  said  Fiddylee, 
musingly. 

"  Your  answer,"  returned  Titley. 

"  And  yet,"  continued  Fiddylee,  looking  at 
the  dingy  ceiling,  "  I  fear  it  wouldn't  hold. 
There's  no  precedent,  I  think,  in  any  of  our 
reports." 

"  Do  you  agree  to  my  terms  ? "  inquired 
Titley. 
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"  No,  sir,"  replied  Fiddylee.  "  The  re- 
spectability of  the  profession  must  not  be 
compromised." 

"Then  return  me  the  money,"  rejoined 
Titley. 

The  attorney  had  almost  forgotten  the 
crisp,  pleasant  feeling  of  the  note  between 
his  fingers.  But  there  it  was,  with  its  bold 
flourished  "  twenty  "  stamped  upon  the 
surface. 

Is  there  a  lawyer  on  earth  who  would  part 
with  twenty  pounds  within  his  grasp,  unless 
compelled?  At  any  rate,  Fiddylee  was  not 
one  to  do  so.  No  sooner  had  his  strange  cli- 
ent demanded  a  return  of  the  twenty  pounds, 
than  thoughts  arose  in  the  mind  of  the  lawyer 
as  to  the  value  of  the  respectability  of  the 
profession. 

"  The  real  value  of  a  thing  is  what  it  will 
fetch,"  said  Fiddylee,  mentally.  "  I  must  not 
throw  away  a  chance." 

Titley  saw  the  lawyer's  hesitation,  and  fol- 
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lowed  up  the  breach  made  in  his  scruples  by 
saying,— 

"  You'll  never  get  twenty  pounds  easier  in 
your  life." 

"  I  run  no  personal  risk,  do  I  ?  "  inquired 
Fiddylee. 

"  None  whatever,"  replied  Titley. 

"  But  then,  you  see,  being  a  pillar  of  the 
law,"  returned  Fiddylee,  "  I  should  support 
its  wholesome  measures,  not  directly  oppose 
them." 

"  That  may  sound  well  in  theory,"  added 
Titley ;  "  but  what  do  you  get  by  the  law  and 
its  measures  ?" 

"  All  I  can,"  replied  Fiddylee.  "  But 
that's  very  little,"  said  he,  with  a  despairing 
shake  of  the  head. 

"  Then  the  greater  reason  for  your  caring 
less  about  them,"  rejoined  Titley. 

"  What  will  be  the  nature  of  this  duty, 
should  I  consent  to  undertake  it  ?  "  inquired 
the  attorney. 
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"  To  accompany  me  to  the  field,  and  to 
hand  me  one  of  these  pistols  when  the  ground 
is  measured.  Little  else,  I  assure  you,"  re- 
plied Titley. 

"  That's  easy  enough,"  rejoined  Fiddylee, 
"  But  shouldn't  we  try  to  come  to  terms 
first  ?  I've  read  of  such  things  in  the  news- 
papers." 

"  No  arrangement  will  be  attempted  here," 
said  Titley.     "  A  blow  has  been  struck." 

"  From  your  appearance  a  great  number  I 
should  think,"  replied  Fiddylee  ;  "  but  can't 
we  compromise  ?" 

"  My  enemy  has  nothing  to  compromise 
with,  except  his  life,"  bitterly  replied  Titley. 

"  Let's  take  his  acceptance  at  two  months 
for  a  good  round  sum,"  suggested  the  attorney; 
"  or  get  a  cognovit." 

"  We  must  use  other  weapons,"  returned 
Titley;  "  you  consent  to  become  my  second  ?" 
continued  he. 

"  Upon   one   condition,"   said    Fiddylee ; 
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"  that  you  now  sign  a  codicil,  leaving  me  a 
pretty  legacy  in  the  event  of  your  being  killed, 
so  that  I  may  have  feathers  to  fly  with ;  and 
in  case  of  your  reversing  matters  with  your 
adversary,  you  promise  to  give  me  a  handsome 
sum  for  the  like  purpose.  This  place  will  be 
much  too  hot  for  me  either  way." 

"  I  consent  to  your  conditions,"  replied 
Titley. 

"Then,  here  goes,"  rejoined  the  lawyer, 
seizing  a  pen  and  some  paper  ;  "in  the  name 

of  God,  amen  —  I what's  your  christian 

name  ?"  inquired  the  attorney,  pausing  in  his 
task. 

"  Powis,"  replied  Titley ;  "be  quick,  our 
time  is  short." 

"  Powis  Tit .     How  do  you  spell  the 

last  syllable  ?"  asked  Piddylee. 

"  You  ought  to  know,  sir,"  replied  Titley  ; 
"  or  you're  not  proficient  in  the  mysteries  of 
your  profession." 

"  That's  severe,  that  is,"  rejoined  the  law- 
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yer ;   "  but,   never   mind,  I    remember  now, 
1 — e — y — Powis  Titley,  being  of  sound ." 

The  rest  was  lost  in  a  low  mutter,  as  he 
drove  his  pen  rapidly  over  the  paper. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  required  document 
was  signed  and  delivered  over  to  the  attorney, 
who  deposited  it  in  a  large  iron  chest,  studded 
with  broad-headed  rivets.  "Title  deeds,"  in 
flaring  white  letters,  was  painted  upon  the 
door ;  but  typical  of  the  attorney's  solidity, 
it  enclosed  nothing  within  its  capacious  jaws, 
save  dust,  and  the  skeleton  of  an  incautious 
Paul  Pry,  of  the  blue-bottle  species. 

"  It's  a  queer  retainer,"  observed  Fiddylee, 
"  a  very  queer  one.  But,  as  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness, I  couldn't  refuse  it." 

"  You  are  fond  of  sharp  practice,"  added 
Titley  ;  "I  think  you'll  find  this  keen  enough." 

"Yes,"  returned  Fiddylee,  "it's  a  shade 
or  two  keener  than  I  relish." 

"We  cannot  always  suit  our  tastes,"  re- 
plied Titley. 
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The  lawyer  pulled  on  his  great-coat,  and 
wrapped  a  white  woollen  comforter  round  his 
throat.  Pressing  a  narrow-brimmed  hat  over 
his  eyes,  and  drawing  on  a  pair  of  dirty 
Woodstock  gloves,  he  said — 

"  I'm  ready,  sir,  to  attend  you." 

As  they  took  their  way  from  the  office  to- 
wards the  place  of  meeting,  Fiddylee  inquired 
the  name  of  his  client's  opponent. 

"  Ranger,"  replied  Titley. 

"  Titley  against  Banger,"  rejoined  the  at- 
torney ;  "  there's  a  great  deal  in  effect,  sir, 
in  this  world.  "We  professional  gentlemen 
never  admit  our  ignorance  upon  any  subject 
we're  engaged  in ;  but  pretend  a  knowledge, 
if  we  have  it  not.  By  this  we  frequently 
worm  out  a  few  hints,  which  enable  us  to  ap- 
pear proficient,  and  pocket  the  fee.  How- 
ever," continued  Fiddylee,  "  as  I  have  got  the 
fee,  that  alters  the  matter  considerably.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  admitting  my  entire 
want   of  knowledge   and   experience  in  the 
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cause  I  am  now  engaged  in.  If,  therefore, 
you  will  give  me  instructions  how  to  act,  we 
may  stand  a  much  better  chance  of  obtaining 
a  verdict  in  our  favour." 

"I'll  do  so,"  replied  Titley,  "for  I  have 
no  wish  you  should  appear  quite  ignorant  how 
to  conduct  an  affair  of  honour." 

Fiddylee  looked  at  the  speaker  shrewdly. 
There  was  a  strange  equivocal  meaning  in  his 
tone,  and  a  sarcastic  smile  upon  his  lips. 

"  Take  this  case  of  pistols,"  said  Titley  ; 
"  for  we're  nearing  the  spot,  and  it's  part  of 
your  duty  to  carry  them." 

Fiddylee  took  the  case  as  desired. 

"  Now,  then,  listen,"  continued  Titley ; 
"  and  be  sure  you  conduct  yourself  as  I  tell 
you." 

"  I  will,"  replied  the  attorney. 


VOL.  III. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

THE  DUEL. 

"  There  are  some  clays  that  might  outmeasure  years, 

Days  that  obliterate  the  past,  and  make 

The  future  of  the  colour  which  they  cast. 

A  day  may  be  a  destiny ;  for  life 

Lives  in  but  little — but  that  little  teems 

With  some  one  chance — the  balance  of  all  time." 

It  was  one  of  those  mornings  in  the  young 
year,  which,  like  most  things  in  their  early 
days,  evince  a  decided  and  constant  inclination 
to  be  inconstant.  Bright  and  lowering,  cheer- 
ful and  sad,  the  sunshine  went  and  came ; 
while  a  bleak  wind  sometimes  swept  along  in 
puffing  gusts,  and  then  stopped  in  his  wild 
course,  like  a  netted  stag  in  his  flight.  Oc- 
casionally a  hissing  shower  burst  from  an  inky 
cloud,  followed   by  a  sudden  gleam  of  the 
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peeping  sun.  The  tears  and  smiles  of  the 
morning  succeeded  each  other  with  the  fickle- 
ness of  a  spoiled  child. 

"  A  remarkably  unpleasant  day  ;  very  dis- 
agreeable occupation  for  it,  and  a  devilish 
nasty  place  is  this  Dog  and  Duck,"  said  An- 
struther,  completing  his  toilet  before  a  blue- 
streaked  looking-glass,  of  about  three  inches 
square.  "  One's  earthly  comforts  are  rapidly 
changed  into  trials  of  aching  endurance.  AYho 
could  have  thought  yesterday,  with  the  most 
fertile  imagination,  that  we  should  be  on  our 
road  to  a  fight !"  soliloquised  he  ;  "  but  here 
we  are,  principal  and  second,  on  the  verge  of 
burning  powder." 

At  this  moment,  Charles  entered  the  room, 
with  the  butt-end  of  a  pistol  sticking  out  of 
each  pocket  in  the  skirts  of  his  coat. 

"Come,"  said  he,  "it  wants  but  te:i 
minutes  to  the  hour." 

"I'm  ready,"  replied  Anstruther ;  "but 
most  unwilling." 
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"  I  know  you  are,  Anstruther,"  rejoined 
(Charles.  "  And  I  am  grateful  for  your  kind 
feeling.  But  what's  to  be  done  ?  Fight  we 
must ! " 

"  I  suppose  so,"  returned  his  friend  ;  "  but 
really  the  circumstance  occurs  so  devilish  mal 
apropos,  that  I  am  a  strong  advocate  for 
settling  it  amicably." 

"  It's  impossible,"  said  Charles.  "  Look 
at  these  cuts  and  contusions." 

"  They  are  dumb,  but  unanswerable  argu- 
ments to  the  contrary,"  replied  Anstruther. 

"  Nothing  earthly  could  induce  me  to 
forego  the  meeting,"  said  Charles,  resolutely. 
"And  if  my  hand  will  but  keep  as  steady  as 
my  purpose,  I  shall  riddle  him  through  the 
heart." 

"  A  very  tender  spot  for  a  riddle,"  added 
his  friend  ;  "  but  I  cannot  make  out  any  thing 
of  the  cause  of  quarrel,"  said  he ;  "  although 
I've  been  thinking  about  it  the  whole  of  the 
night." 
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u  I  have  informed  you  all  I  know,"  re- 
plied Charles.  "  As  I  told  you,  I  became 
acquainted  with  this  Mr.  Powis  Titley  last 
autumn.  He  seemed  a  gentleman,  and 
was  always  particularly  agreeable  and  friendly 
whenever  we  met.  I  learned  from  him  that 
he  was  intimate  with  my  uncle ;  but,  for  the 
preservation  of  my  secret,  I  did  not  permit 
him,  of  course,  to  learn  who  I  was.  About 
December  I  lost  a  large  sum  at  a  gambling- 
house,  and,  giving  '  an  10  U'  for  it,  was 
dunned  daily  for  payment.  He  happened  to 
be  in  my  room  one  morning,  when  a  man 
called  as  usual  for  the  money,  and  giving  him 
the  same  reply  for  the  twentieth  time,  that  I 
was  unable  to  pay  it,  he  became  very  insolent. 

"  '  What  is  the  amount  ?'  inquired  Titley. 

"  Three  hundred  and  forty-five  pounds," 
replied  the  man. 

"  Without  my  requesting  him,"  continued 
Charles,  "  he  instantly  wrote  a  cheque  for 
the  sum,  tore  up  the  acknowledgment,   and 
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ordered  the  impudent  fellow  out  of  the 
room." 

"  A  very  liberal  action,"  said  Anstruther, 
"  from  a  comparative  stranger." 

"  So  I  thought  it,"  replied  Charles  ;  "  and 
expressed  myself  so  at  the  time.  He  treated 
it,  however,"  continued  Charles,  "  as  no 
favour  conferred,  and  gave  me  some  good 
advice  as  to  not  again  getting  into  a  similar 
scrape." 

"Adding  kindness  to  liberality,"  added 
Anstruther. 

"  About  a  month  since,"  continued  Charles, 
"  I  received  a  letter,  asking  for  a  return  of 
the  loan,  if  convenient.  By  some  strange 
forgetfulness  on  my  part,  I  neglected  to  re- 
ply to  it ;  but  intended  to  repay  the  money 
in  the  course  of  to-morrow,  knowing  that 
he  was  staying  in  the  neighbourhood." 

"  It  was  unfortunate,  certainly,  you  should 
have  forgotten  to  answer  the  application," 
observed  Anstruther.      "  But  the  cause  ap- 
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pears  to  me  very  insufficient  for  this  desperate 
conduct." 

"  It's  the  only  one  I  could  have  given  him," 
replied  Charles. 

"  I  cannot  comprehend  it !"  ejaculated  his 
friend.  "  But  I  suppose  the  affair  must  take 
its  course." 

"  Unquestionably,"  replied  Charles.  "  I 
would  not  forgive  him  if  he  had  saved  my  life. 
No  explanation  or  apology  he  could  make 
would  satisfy  me." 

"  Then  it's  of  no  use  attempting  one  on  the 
ground,"  rejoined  his  friend. 

"  None  in  the  least,"  said  Charles. 

"You  asked  him  if  the  money  was  the 
cause,"  observed  Anstruther. 

"  I  did,"  replied  Charles. 

"  And  he  replied  yes,"  rejoined  his  friend. 

"  Without  any  prevarication,"  said  Charles  ; 
"  and  repeated  it  more  than  once." 

"The  man  must  be  mad,"  replied  An- 
struther. 
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"You'll  find,  as  I  did,"  rejoined  Charles, 
"  a  great  deal  of  method  in  his  madness. 
But,  come,  we  have  no  time  to  lose." 

"Are  your  pistols  in  order  ?"  inquired  An- 
struther. 

"  Perfect,"  replied  Charles. 

"  Then  forward,"  rejoined  Anstruther. 
"  May  good  fortune  protect  you  !" 

Their  way  was  through  a  primrose-banked 
lane.  Pale  green  buds  were  just  tinging  the 
hedges,  and  the  old  spot  looked  the  same  to 
Charles  as  when  he  passed  down  it  many 
years  ago,  a  wild,  thoughtless  schoolboy. 
There  was  the  same  style,  hacked  all  over 
with  his  knife;  there  was  the  large,  green- 
mossed  stone,  placed  there  no  one  could  tell 
when,  but,  perhaps,  ages  ago,  on  which  he 
used  to  sit  with  his  sister,  and  make  her  weep 
by* saying  he  would  "go  for  a  soldier;"  and 
there  was  the  tall  beech-tree,  from  which  he 
fell  when  pilfering  the  eggs  from  the  nest  of 
a   mavis.      What   trials   had   he   undergone 
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since  his  eyes  rested  on  these  cherished 
scenes  of  his  childhood  !  He  was  an  altered 
being.  Time,  climate,  and  misfortune  had 
changed  the  fair-skinned,  laughing  youth  into 
a  sun-burned,  care-worn  man.  But  there 
they  were,  the  same  as  then,  immutable. 

Side  by  side  the  friends  walked  without 
speaking,  each  being  occupied  with  his  own 
reflections. 

"  That  it  should  come  to  this,"  thought 
Charles.  "  This  very  day,  anticipated  by  me 
for  months  of  ceaseless  anxiety  and  hope, 
may  prove  the  last  of  my  existence,  and  that, 
too,  by  the  hand  of  an  irritable  brawler. 
When  I  fondly  believed  all  trouble  was  at  an 
end — but  it  does  n't  do  to  think  of,"  said  he, 
aloud ;  "  'tis  a  shaft  of  fate,  and  she'll  wing- 
it  as  she  thinks  fit." 

"  May  she  plant  it  in  the  breast  of  your 
enemy  !"  responded  Anstruther,  "  as  one  must 
fall,  it  seems." 

"  Why    misery    after    misery,  "    replied 
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Charles,  "  hunt  so  closely  on  my  heels,  that 
I  feel  almost  careless  which  of  us  she  makes 
her  butt." 

"  Nonsense,"  rejoined  his  friend.  "  Cheer 
up,  man.  I  am  confident  all  will  be  well  in  the 
end.  I'll  attempt  a  cooling  off  of  this  fire- 
eater." 

"  No,  no,  no,"  added  Charles  ;  "  you  must 
do  nothing  of  the  kind.  As  an  officer  and  a 
man  of  the  world,"  continued  he,  "  you  know 
arrangement  is  impossible.  Words  can  be  no 
apologies  for  blows.  An  exchange  of  shots, 
and  an  effectual  one  too,  we  must  have." 

Anstruther  gave  no  reply  ;  but,  taking  the 
pistols  from  his  companion's  pockets,  clicked 
the  locks,  and  examined  them  minutely. 

"  There  they  are,"  observed  Charles,  as 
Titley  and  his  second  became  visible  on  the 
edge  of  the  gravel-pit.  "  I  hope  we  are  not 
late,"  said  he. 

"  Just  to  the  exact  time,"  replied  his  friend, 
looking  at  his  watch. 
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The  pit  shelved  off  gradually  to  the  depth 
of  twenty  feet,  and  formed  a  wide,  yawning 
chasm,  with  a  level  bottom  for  a  hundred 
yards.  Thistles  and  tall  rank  grass  gre^- 
upon  the  sloping  sides,  and  it  was  evident  the 
spade  and  pickaxe  had  long  been  strangers 
there.  A  dwarf  ash,  stunted  in  its  growth 
from  the  arid  soil,  was  the  only  tree  which 
waved  its  crippled  branches  over  the  desolate 
spot,  and  a  black,  stagnant  pool,  round  which 
some  spotted  toads  croaked  and  crawled,  had 
formed  itself  at  the  roots. 

"  A  place  well  chosen  for  the  deed,"  ob- 
served Charles  to  his  friend,  as  they  followed 
Titley  and  his  second  into  the  pit. 

"  There's  no  chance  of  being  interrupted,  I 
should  say,"  replied  Anstruther. 

Titley  stood  with  his  back  turned  towards 
his  opponent,  at  some  distance  off,  when  An- 
struther approached  Fiddylee. 

u  I  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  your 
name,  sir,"  said  he,  lifting  his  hat,  and  pre- 
senting his  card  to  the  attorney. 
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"  Francis  Fiddylee,  attorn ey-at-law,  and 
solicitor  in  the  high  court  of  chancery,"  re- 
plied Fiddylee. 

Anstruther  smiled  at  the  detailed  answer, 
and  rejoined — 

"  It  would  have  given  me  more  pleasure  to 
have  met  you  under  less  inauspicious  circum- 
stances." 

"  The  feeling's  mutual,  upon  my  honour," 
said  the  lawyer,  placing  a  hand  upon  a  spot 
where  his  heart  should  have  been.  "  But 
business  is  business,  sir,  all  the  world  over," 
continued  he,  "  and  we  must  n't  lose  sight  of 
the  main  chance.  The  words  of  my  poor  fa- 
ther to  me  many  a  time,  sir,  the  late  Mr. 
Fiddylee  of  Kidderminster — " 

"  We  have  no  time  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
your  late  father's  estimable  advice,"  replied 
Anstruther.  "  Had  we  not  better  com- 
mence the  preliminaries  for  this  unlucky 
affair?" 

"  Oh,   certainly,  sir,  certainly ! "  returned 
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Fiddylee.  "  You'll  find  no  back-out  flinch- 
ing in  us.     We're  ready  for  trial." 

"  Are  there  no  means  left  to  settle  this 
strange  and,  from  what  I've  learned,  uncalled- 
for  dispute  ?"  inquired  Anstruther. 

"  You  see,  sir,"  replied  the  attorney,  "  I 
am  playing  the  second  fiddle  here,  not  the  first. 
If  matters  were  reversed,  I  should  have  no 
objection  to  compromise  the  thing  at  once." 

"  In  what  way  ?"  asked  Anstruther. 

Fiddylee  screwed  up  his  lips,  and,  casting 
his  eyes  upwards,  replied,  "  I  should  say  a 
drubbing  like  that  which  my  client  has  re- 
ceived would  be  worth,  at  a  fair  valuation, 
little  short  of  five  hundred  pounds." 

"  Would  money  then  satisfy  you  ?  "  said 
Anstruther,  sneering  with  contempt  at  the 
unabashed  attorney. 

"  Decidedly  it  would,"  replied  Fiddylee ; 
"  or  I  shouldn't  decline  a  good  bill  at  a  short 
date,  with  plenty  of  endorsers.  Nothing  like 
plenty  of  endorsers,  sir,"  continued  he;  "  writs 
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against  all  in  case  of  non-payment.  He,  he  ! 
fine  things  for  us — fine  things." 

Anstruther  stared  in  silent  surprise  at  the 
lawyer.  He  began  to  think  there  was  truth 
in  his  observation,  about  madness  dictating  the 
measure.  Titley  now  approached,  and,  bow- 
ing to  him,  said — 

"  Excuse  me,  gentlemen,  but  I  think  we 
are  dallying  away  time  unnecessarily." 

"  Your  patience  for  a  moment  longer,"  re- 
plied Anstruther,  taking  the  attorney  a  few 
yards  away.  "  Can  there  be  no  explanation 
given  ?"  he  inquired.  "  I  cannot  imagine  the 
sole  cause  of  this  violent  attack  to  arise  from 
what  I've  been  told." 

"  That's  a  matter  of  opinion,  you  see,  sir," 
replied  Eiddylee,  who  was  totally  ignorant 
and  careless  of  the  cause,  but,  according  to 
his  established  rule,  did  not  choose  to  appear 
so.  He  had  inquired  for  the  particulars  of 
Titley,  but  received  a  vague  and  evasive 
answer. 
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"  You  have  nothing  farther  to  say,  then," 
added  Anstruther. 

"  ~No  replication  whatever  to  the  plea," 
answered  the  attorney  ;  "  we  are  at  issue." 

Anstruther  bowed  to  this  legal  reply,  and 
retired  to  the  side  of  his  friend. 

"  I  can  make  nothing  of  him,"  said  An- 
struther ;  "  but  am  more  puzzled  than  ever." 

"  Why  attempt  it  ?"  replied  Charles ;  "  you 
knew  in  the  first  instance  it  was  useless  to 
enter  into  any  sort  of  discussion.  Pray  pro- 
ceed to  measure  the  ground." 

Anstruther  again  approached  Fiddylee,  who 
was  looking  at  Titley  ramming  a  bullet  into 
the  rifle  bore  of  his  pistol. 

"  Twelve  paces,  I  suppose,  sir,  will  meet 
with  your  approval,"  said  Anstruther,  address- 
ing the  attorney. 

"  As  many  more  or  less  as  you  please,"  re- 
plied the  accommodating  attorney. 

"  Hush ! "  rejoined  Titley,  stopping  in 
his  task,  and  bowing  to  Anstruther.     "  You 
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have  named  the  usual  distance,  sir,"  said  he, 
"  which  we  leave  for  you  to  mark  out. 
My  second,  I'm  sure,  has  no  objection  to 
offer." 

"  None  whatever,"  said  Fiddylee ;  "  pray, 
don't  consider  me." 

Casting  his  eyes  round  the  pit,  and  select- 
ing a  green  patch  in  the  middle,  which  pre- 
sented nothing  to  guide  the  aim,  Anstruther 
dropped  a  glove,  strode  twelve  wide  steps 
from  it,  and  then  dropped  the  other. 

"  A  fair  choice,"  observed  Titley,  giving 
his  pistols  to  Fiddylee,  and  laying  hold  of  his 
arm. 

Anstruther  beckoned  for  Charles  to  stop  at 
the  first  glove,  while  Titley  proceeded  to  the 
second. 

"  I  had  better  retire,"  said  Fiddylee,  look- 
ing as  if  he  was  sea-sick.  "  I  feel  very 
ill." 

"  Give  me  a  pistol,"  replied  Titley,  snatch- 
ing one  from  the  trembling  attorney's  grasp, 
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rt  and  get   out  of  my  sight,  you  snivelling 
coward." 

"That's  actionable,  remember,"  rejoined 
the  attorney,  recovering  some  of  his  self- 
possession.  "  A  witness  just  now  would  be 
worth  some  money." 

"  I  will  count  three  and  say,  fire !"  said 
Anstruther,  seeing  that  both  were  prepared. 

Away  scudded  the  attorney  behind  the 
trunk  of  the  ash  tree ;  and,  closing  his  eyes, 
waited  shivering  for  the  result. 

"  Eeady  !"  said  Anstruther,  in  a  clear,  firm 
voice.  Click,  click  went  the  pistols,  while 
each  presented  as  much  of  his  side  as  pos- 
sible to  the  other ;  showing  that  neither  was 
a  novice  in  the  art. 

"  One,  two,  three — fire  !"  said  Anstruther. 

A  simultaneous  roar  came  from  the  muzzles 
of  the  steadily-levelled  pistols.  The  smoke 
enveloped  the  forms  of  the  adversaries  for  a 
few  moments  ;  but,  gathering  into  a  cloud,  it 
rose  slowly  above  their  heads,  and  left  them 
gazing  at  each  other  stedfastly. 
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Anstmther  looked  at  his  friend,  then  at 
Titley,  while  Fiddylee  sprung  from  behind 
the  tree,  and,  as  he  described  it,  "  had  an  eye 
open  for  damages." 

For  the  few  succeeding  seconds  not  a  breath 
was  drawn;  but  gradually  the  form  of  his 
opponent  faded  from  Charles's  sight,  and  with 
a  deep  groan  he  fell  to  the  ground. 

"  My  God  !"  exclaimed  Anstruther,  M  he's 
killed.  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  sir,  assist 
me!" 

And  Anstruther  began  tearing  off  the 
clothes  of  his  speechless  friend  with  frantic 
gesture. 

"  Look  at  his  breast,"  said  Titley,  "  a  little 
to  the  right." 

The  bosom  was  exposed,  and  a  dark  blue, 
bloodless  hole  told  the  silent  but  melancholy 
truth. 

"  I'm  off,"  said  Fiddylee,  after  catching  a 
glimpse  of  the  wound.  "  I  shall  draw  upon 
you  for  the  agreed  sum,  remember,"  continued 
he  to  Titley ;  "  and  here  goes." 
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u  Stop,"  replied  Titley,  as  the  attorney 
hurried  off,  "  stay,  or  I'll  blow  your  brains 
out." 

The  lawyer  "  came  to  upon  a  short  turn," 
as  a  nautical  phrase  would  describe  it.  But 
fear  predominated  with  the  selfish  Fiddylee. 
He  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  fleeing 
from  impending  danger ;  and,  scarcely  per- 
mitting his  eyes  to  rest  for  a  moment  upon 
the  group,  he  continued  his  flight. 

Titley  covered  the  running  attorney  with  a 
deadly  aim  with  his  second  pistol. 

"  Hold,"  cried  Anstruther,  knocking  the 
levelled  pistol  from  Titley's  grasp  ;  "  add  no 
more  misery  to  that  already  created ;  but 
assist  me  in  removing  my  dying — alas  !  I  fear, 
dead  friend." 

Anstruther  placed  his  hand  upon  the  side 
of  his  friend,  and,  after  a  long  pause  replied, 
"  His  heart  flutters  now  and  then." 

"  "Where  do  you  wish  him  conveyed  ?"  in- 
quired Titley. 
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"  He  had  better  —  and  yet  I  know  not 
what  to  do !  "  exclaimed  Anstruther,  wring- 
ing his  hands. 

"  For  a  short  time  I  am  at  your  service," 
replied  Titley ;  "  but  you  must  be  aware,  sir, 
every  moment  to  me  is  precious." 

"Then  assist  me  in  carrying  him  to  the 
Hall,"  rejoined  Anstruther. 

"  To  where  f "  said  Titley. 

"  To  the  Hall,"  rejoined  Anstruther. 

"  To  the  Hall !  —  and  wherefore  to  the 
Hall?"  rejoined  Titley,  his  eyes  flashing  fire 
as  he  spoke. 

"  Although  long  absent,  he'll  be  no  stranger 
there,"  replied  Anstruther. 

"  With  the  exception  of  one  within  its 
walls,  I  hope  and  believe  Mr.  Eanger  is  un- 
known to  any,"  rejoined  Titley. 

"  Whom  did  you  say  ?"  interrupted  An- 
struther. 

"  Eanger,"  replied  Titley. 

"  I  am  ignorant  of  your  meaning,"  rejoined 
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Anstruther.  "  But  Charles  Scourfield,  the 
nephew  of  Squire  Scourfield,  who  now  lies  here 
striken  to  death  by  your  hand,  I  should  think 
would  not  be  an  object  of  disregard  beneath 
that  old  roof." 

"  Charles  Scourfield !"  exclaimed  Titley, 
with  livid  features,  and  his  eyes  starting  with 
horror  from  their  sockets.  "  He  Charles 
Scourfield  /"  he  repeated,  pointing  to  the  al- 
most inanimate  body  at  his  feet. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Anstruther ;  "  a  warmer- 
hearted  fellow  never  lived ;  nor  a  more  un- 
fortunate one." 

"  My  God  !  my  God  !"  exclaimed  Titley  ; 
and,  falling  by  the  side  of  the  body,  he  be- 
came insensible. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

THE   CATASTROPHE. 

"  These  flowers  are  like  the  pleasures  of  the  world ; 
This  bloody  man,  the  care  on't. 1  hope,  I  dream." 

The  squire  had  just  risen  from  his  bed,  and 
was  preparing  for  the  duties  of  his  toilet, 
when  he  started  at  the  unexpected  sound  of 
fire-arms  but  a  short  distance  from  the  Hall. 

"  Peter  at  a  hawk,  I  suppose,"  said  he, 
looking  out  of  the  window,  and  seeing  the 
keeper  striding  across  the  lawn,  accompanied 
by  his  terriers. 

"  No,  it  wasn't,"  continued  he.  "  He  has 
no  gun." 

Throwing  open  the  casement,    the  squire 
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hailed  the  keeper,  and  inquired  the  cause  of 
the  explosion. 

"  A  boy  keeping  o'  crows,  I  think,  sir,"  re- 
plied Peter.     "  But  I'm  going  to  see." 

The  squire  continued  to  watch  the  receding 
form  of  the  gamekeeper,  and,  when  he  had 
got  some  distance,  saw  somebody  rush  towards 
him,  without  a  hat,  and  address  him  with  vio- 
lent gesticulation.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
brief  conference,  Peter  brought  his  hands  to- 
gether with  an  expression  of  horror,  and  ran 
off  with  the  person  who  had  addressed  him. 

"  What  can  be  the  matter !"  exclaimed  the 
squire,  hurrying  on  his  clothes,  without  any 
attention  to  order. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  descended  the  stair- 
case, and  was  hastening  from  the  house,  when 
he  was  called  back  by  Agnes. 

"  I  cannot  wait,  my  love,"  said  the  squire. 

"  But  I  have  something  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  say  to  you,"  replied  Agnes ;  "  and 
I  am  nearly  dressed." 
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"  By  the  time  you  are,"  rejoined  the  squire, 
"  I  shall  have  returned." 

"  Don't  be  long,  dear  uncle,"  said  Agnes. 
"  I  have  risen  on  purpose  to  tell  you  a  piece 
of  gratifying  and  surprising  news." 

"  It  must  have  arrived  by  an  early  post," 
replied  the  squire. 

"  No  matter  how  it  came,"  rejoined  Agnes. 
"  You  will  be  truly  rejoiced  to  hear  it." 

"You  must  not  stir  until  we  have  had  our 
audience,"  said  Kate,  joining  her  cousin  on 
the  stairs. 

"  I'll  be  back,  my  dears,  before  you've 
finished  with  your  looking-glasses,"  replied 
the  squire,  running  out  of  the  Hall. 

"  How  provoking  !"  exclaimed  Kate.  "  I 
was  certain  we  should  be  up  in  time." 

"  It's  at  least  half  an  hour  before  his  usual 
time  for  rising,"  observed  Agnes.  "  But  he'll 
return  shortly." 

"  Perhaps  not  till  breakfast,"  replied  Kate. 
"  Let  us  dress  quickly  and  seek  him." 
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"  We  will,"  rejoined  Agnes ;  "  for,  as  you 
say,  he  may  not  return  till  then,  and  Charles 
will  be  here  before." 

The  squire  proceeded  in  the  direction  that 
Peter  went,  and  perceived  in  the  distance  a 
group  of  persons  bearing  something  towards 
him.  As  he  neared  them,  he  recognized  Tit- 
ley  in  the  background,  assisting  in  carrying 
the  burthen.  Quickly  they  came  on,  and, 
when  within  a  few  yards  of  the  squire,  he 
saw,  to  his  amazement,  it  was  the  apparently 
lifeless  body  of  a  man. 

"  Good  God !  "  exclaimed  the  squire. 
"What  is  this?" 

"  Stop,"  said  Titley ;  "  I  can  go  no  far- 
ther ;"  and,  letting  the  limb  he  was  support- 
ing fall  gently  from  his  grasp,  the  body  rested 
on  the  greensward. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  the  squire,  "  who  !  how ! 
what  do  I  see  ?" 

Titley  seized  the  squire's  hand,  and,  bending 
over  the  body,  pointed  to  the  bloodless  fea- 
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tures.  Not  a  word  was  spoken.  A  pale  sun- 
beam, struggling  through  the  branches  of  a 
tree  under  which  they  stood,  fell  upon  the 
marble  countenance.  The  streak  of  light 
dazzled  for  a  moment  the  squire's  vision ;  but, 
peering  closer,  he  started,  and  with  silent 
horror  continued  to  bend  his  gaze  upon  the 
body.  It  could  not  be — and  yet  he  could 
not  be  mistaken — it  was  his  nephew. 

"  You  know  him,"  whispered  Titley. 

The  squire  tried  to  reply,  but  the  words 
died  upon  his  lips.  His  swollen  throat  felt 
ready  to  burst,  and  his  cleaved  tongue  refused 
its  utterance.  He  could  but  look  horror  and 
amazement. 

"  He  still  breathes,"  said  Peter.  "  Let's 
get  him  to  the  Hall  immediately,  sir,  and 
send  for  the  doctor." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Anstruther,  placing  his 
fingers  upon  the  fluttering  pulse,  "  there  is 
still  hope.    Come ;  idle  despair  will  not  avail." 

These  cheering  words  revived  the  squire 
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from  his  stupor;  for,  such  was  his  surprise 
and  horror,  that  all  his  senses  seemed  para- 
lized  for  a  few  seconds. 

"Was  he  murdered?"  inquired  he,  in  a 
thick  voice. 

"Yes,"  replied  Titley. 
"  By  whom  ?"  asked  the  squire. 
"  By  me  /"  answered  Titley. 
"  Ko,   no,   no !  "    responded    Anstruther. 
"  Not  murdered,  sir.     He  fell  fairly." 
"  Fairly  /"  repeated  the  squire. 
"  According  to  the  laws  of  honour,"  replied 
Anstruther. 

"  I'm  bewildered  !"  exclaimed  the  squire. 
"  Nor   am   I   less   so,"    said   Anstruther. 
"  There  has  been  some  fearful  mistake  in  this 
unhappy  affair.     But  this  is  no  time  for  ex- 
planation." 

"  Oh !  that  my  hand  had  withered  as  it  was 
raised !  "  exclaimed  Titley,  throwing  himself 
in  agony  upon  the  turf. 

"  This  sorrow  is  useless,"  said  Anstruther. 
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"  Assist  us,  sir,  in  raising  my  poor  friend. 
Every  moment  is  of  priceless  worth." 

They  were  bending  to  perform  this  office, 
when  the  squire  said,  hastily, — 

"  Stay,  stay  ;  his  sister  and  cousin  ap- 
proach. They  '11  go  mad  at  seeing  him 
thus." 

"  Go  and  prevent  their  coming,"  said  An- 
struther  to  Titley.  But  he  could  not  stir. 
The  ill-timed  sight  rooted  him  to  the  spot. 

"  I  cannot  go,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  cannot  go." 

"  Come,  gently,"  said  the  squire ;  "  I  will 
endeavour  to  prevent  their  seeing  him." 

With  a  hurried  step  he  left  them,  and  has- 
tened towards  Agnes  and  Kate. 

"  What  were  you  doing  there,  dear  fa- 
ther ?"  inquired  Kate ;  "  we  waited  some  time 
ere  we  ventured  to  approach  the  assembly 
under  the  tree." 

"  How  pale  and  agitated  you  are ! "  ex- 
claimed Agnes. 

"  Heaven   protect  us  !  "   ejaculated  Kate. 
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u  Are  you  ill  ?  What  is  the  matter,  dearest 
father  ?     Speak,  I  conjure  you." 

"  jN"o,"  murmured  the  squire;  "but — we'll 
return  to  the  house." 

"  Keep  us  not  in  suspense,"  said  Agnes , 
"  but  pray  say  the  cause  of  this  trembling 
agitation,  and  those  bleached  features." 

"  Presently,  presently,"  responded  the 
squire,  taking  their  hands  in  his,  and  leading 
them  back  towards  the  Hall. 

"  Who  were  those  with  you  ?"  asked  Kate. 

"  Titley  was  one,  my  love,"  replied  her 
father. 

"  And  the  others  ?"  said  Kate. 

"  There  is  Wilmott,  I  see,"  observed  the 
squire,  evading  a  reply.  "  I  wish  to  speak 
with  him  instantly." 

"  I'll  tell  him  so,"  returned  Kate,  running 
to  Wilmott  with  a  flurried  manner. 

Agnes  supported  her  uncle  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, when  he  reeled  with  faintness,  and 
almost  fell. 
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"  Lean  on  me,"  said  Wilmott,  rushing  to 
his  side,  and  supporting  him  in  his  arms. 

Tears  started  from  the  eyes  of  the  two 
girls. 

"  'Tis  nothing,"  said  the  squire.  "  Be  not 
alarmed  on  my  account.  I  shall  soon  re- 
cover. Go  you  forward,  my  dears,  and 
wheel  my  arm-chair  to  an  open  window." 

Kate  and  her  cousin  hastened  away ;  and 
when  the  squire  saw  they  had  entered  the 
house,  he  said, — 

"  Wait  to  ask  no  questions,  Wilmott,  but 
hurry  to  those  persons  there,  and  assist  them 
to  carry  —  God  help  me!  —  my  wounded,  I 
fear  dead,  nephew  into  the  Hall." 

"  Dead  /"  exclaimed  Wilmott. 

"  Hush  !  "  replied  the  squire.  "  Away. 
Bear  him  to  the  gable-chamber,  at  the  south 
side." 

"  Do  I  hear  correctly  !"  ejaculated  Wilmott. 

"  'Tis  too  true,"  said  the  squire.  "  But 
go  ;  there's  not  a  moment  to  lose." 
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Without  further  parley,  Wilmott  ran  to 
render  assistance,  and  the  squire  entered  the 
Hall. 

Fans  and  hartshorn  had  been  snatched  from 
their  hiding-corners,  and  an  easy-chair  drawn 
to  the  open  casement  of  the  breakfast-room 
by  the  anxious  and  attentive  girls.  A  special 
and  nimble  messenger  had  also  been  de- 
spatched for  the  neighbouring  doctor. 

"  Are  you  better,  father  ? "  asked  Kate, 
hastening  to  him  as  he  entered  the  apart- 
ment. 

"  Much  better,"  he  replied,  taking  a  seat, 
and  holding  a  hand  of  each  of  the  girls 
in  his. 

"  You  frightened  us  beyond  description,-' 
said  Agnes,  kissing  her  uncle's  cold  and 
clammy  brow.  "  And  even  now  you  look 
far  from  being  recovered.' ' 

"  Fear  not,"  replied  the  squire  ;  "  there  's 
little  the  matter  with  me." 

"  We  were  coming  to  tell  you  of  such  a 
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joyful  event,"  said  Kate.     "  But  I  must  leave 
it  for  Agnes  to  narrate." 

"  And  if  you  can  listen,  dear  uncle,"  said 
Agnes,  "  I  will  tell  you  now,  for  you  must 
know  it  soon." 

"  Yes,  he  will  be  here  directly,"  added 
Kate,  glancing  at  the  clock  over  the  chimney- 
piece. 

"  Stay,"  responded  Agnes,  smiling,  "  you 
must  not  anticipate  my  sequel." 

"  Joy  will  long  be  a  stranger  to  Scourfield 
Hall,  I  fear,"  observed  the  squire,  musingly. 

"  Not  so  long  as  you  now  expect,  dear 
uncle,"  replied  Agnes. 

At  this  moment  the  shuffling  of  feet  was 
heard  from  the  entrance,  and  the  earnest 
whispering  of  several  voices.  The  quick  ear 
of  Agnes  caught  the  sounds,  and  with  the  ex- 
clamation "'Tis  he!"  she  flew  to  the  door. 
Her  fingers  were  on  the  handle,  when  the 
squire  caught  them  from  it,  and  said  in  a 
gentle  voice, — 
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"  Kemain  here,  Agnes.  Stop  with  me, 
child." 

The  deep  concern  which  accompanied  this 
request  attracted  the  attention  of  Agnes. 
She  saw  her  uncle's  quivering  lips,  and  felt  his 
hand  shaking  in  hers  as  if  palsied.  For  a 
short  time  each  gazed  at  the  other  in  silence. 
In  that  hrief  interval,  Agnes  became  an  al- 
tered being.  A  presentiment  of  evil  thrilled 
through  her  frame.  Her  beating  bosom 
throbbed  loudly  with  unknown  fear,  and  she 
felt  that  a  shaft  of  sorrow  was  winged  to  her 
heart. 

At  this  moment  the  door  was  pressed  open 
from  the  outside,  and  Wilmott,  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement,  made  his  appearance.  He 
seized  the  squire's  arm,  and  said,  "  Be  quick  ; 
we  want  your  assistance." 

The  squire  flew  out  of  the  room,  and  tried 
to  close  the  door  ;  but  Agnes  stopped  it,  and 
entered  the  hall  with  them.  Her  uncle  waved 
her  back ;  but,  regardless  of  the  motion,  she 
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pressed  forward  to  a  group  of  persons  at  the 
farthest  end.  A  groan  smote  her  ear.  Some 
one  tried  to  prevent  her  approach ;  but,  with 
a  bound,  she  threaded  through  the  knot  of 
domestics  and  people  assembled  around  the 
object  of  attraction.  Blood  caught  her  eye. 
A  hand  pressed  upon  the  temples  of  a  person 
reclining  on  some  chairs  shaded  the  features. 
The  surgeon  shook  his  head ;  his  hand  was 
removed.  In  that  livid  countenance  Agnes 
recognised  her  brother ! 

A  piercing  shriek  burst  wildly  from  her 
lips.  Shrill  and  long  it  loaded  the  trembling 
air.  Blasting  sorrow  was  in  the  despairing 
sound.  Swollen  veins  checkered  her  brow 
and  reddened  her  tearless  eyes. 

"  He's  dead  ! "  she  screamed,  "  he's  dead  !" 
And  she  fell  backwards,  with  a  chilling,  con- 
vulsive laugh,  into  her  cousin's  arms. 

"  Bear  her  away,  for  God's  sake  !"  said  the 
squire. 

"  Oh,  my  poor  cousin  !"  exclaimed  Kate. 
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"  Take  her  to  the  drawing-room, "  said  the 
squire,  "  and  be  sure  to  remain  there  till  I 
come." 

In  an  unconscious  state  Agnes  was  re- 
moved. 

"  What  is  your  opinion,  doctor  ?"  hastily 
asked  the  squire. 

"  We  may  hope,  sir,  as  long  as  there  is 
breath,"  replied  the  surgeon.  "  But  the  case 
is  a  desperate  one." 

"  Shall  we  take  him  to  a  chamber?"  in- 
quired Wilmott. 

"  At  once,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  where  I 
must  be  left  with  only  my  assistant.  An 
operation  is  necessary,"  continued  he. 

"  May  I  be  permitted  to  attend  it  r"  in- 
quired Anstruther. 

"  It  would  be  better  that  you  should  not, 
sir,"  replied  the  surgeon. 

A  slight  moan  escaped  the  clenched  lips  of 
Charles. 

"  My  poor  boy  !"   exclaimed  the  squire, 
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weeping ;  "  I  never  thought  to  have  met  you 
thus  again." 

Carefully  they  carried  him  up  the  stairs, 
and  laid  him  gently  upon  a  bed. 

The  surgeon  produced  his  case  of  instru- 
ments, and,  selecting  the  appropriate  ones, 
said, 

"  We  must  be  undisturbed  until  I  ring  the 
bell.  By  that  time  I  shall  be  able  to  form  a 
more  decided  opinion  upon  the  result." 

"  Is  he  senseless  ?"  inquired  Wilmott. 

"  From  exhaustion  only,  I  hope,"  replied 
the  surgeon. 

"  May  God  prosper  the  attempt,  and  save 
the  life  of  my  poor  boy !"  said  the  squire,  fer- 
vently. 

"  Amen !"  ejaculated  Wilmott. 

Leaving  the  room  with  reluctance,  An- 
struther  accompanied  the  squire,  Wilmott, 
and  the  servants,  who,  with  consternation 
depicted  in  every  feature,  had  crowded  from 
the  apartment,  again  into  the  entrance-hall, 
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where  they  found  Titley  sitting  with  his  face 
clasped  in  his  hands,  and  bent  almost  to  the 
ground. 

Wilmott  touched  his  friend's  shoulder  lightly, 
when  he  started  up,  and  exhibited  a  face  ghastly 
white. 

"  Follow  us,"  said  Wilmott. 

The  four  proceeded  to  the  library,  where  a 
long  conference  was  held.  More  than  two 
hours  passed,  and  no  one  stirred.  With  a 
thick  breathing,  Titley  listened  to  Anstruther 
as  he  cleared  away  the  mystery,  and  when  the 
tale  was  told,  he  continued  to  bend  his  ear  to 
listen. 

The  squire  wept  at  the  conclusion  of  it. 
Lar^e  tears  coursed  each  other  down  his 
cheeks,  sighs  broke  from  his  lips,  and  he  was 
wrapped  in  grief. 

"  Let  me  hear  the  explanation,"  sobbed  he. 

"  'Tis  for  you,  sir,  to  give,"  said  Anstruther 
to  Titley. 
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In  broken  sentences  Titley  commenced. 
His  voice  was  hollow  and  wavering,  and,  ere 
he  had  said  many  words,  he  fell  inanimate  to 
the  floor. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

THE  GAMEKEEPER'S  WEDDING  NIGHT. 

"  All  things  that  we  ordained  festival, 
Turn  from  their  office  to  black  funeral, 
Our  instruments  to  melancholy  bells, 
Our  wedding  cheer  to  a  sad  burial  feast, 
Our  solemn  hymns  to  sullen  dirges  change, 
Our  bridal  flowers  serve  for  a  buried  corse, 
And  all  things  change  them  to  the  contrary." 

"  Dear  heart !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bumstead, 
the  bride,  stirring  a  cup  of  strong  bohea  with 
a  slow  and  melancholy  movement.  "  Who'd 
have  thought  of  such  sad  doings  in  these 
blithesome  parts !" 

"  Ah !  who  indeed  !"  responded  Peter, 
rubbing  the  broad  calf  of  his  crossed  leg. 
"  We  had  a  right  to  expect  a  weddin'  little 
short  of  Mr.  Will  Bolton's,  and  only  see 
how  it's  turned  up." 
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"  A  flabby  turn  out,  to  say  the  best  of  it," 
replied  Mrs.  Bumstead,  shaking  her  head  de- 
spondingly.  "  But  then  we  couldn't  put  it 
off  again,  you  know,"  continued  she. 

"  Put  it  off  again!"  repeated  Peter.  "The 
thing  was  unimpossible.  Once,  ma'am,  was 
sufficient  for  my  peace  o'  mind." 

"  And  yet  I  was  half  inclined  to  ask  my 
Bumstead  to  fix  another  day,  even  this  very 
morning,"  said  the  bride,  with  a  winning,  co- 
quetting smile. 

"  I  couldn't  have  done  it,"  replied  the 
keeper,  firmly. 

"  I  knew,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Bumstead,  sipping 
her  tea,  "  how  flat  every  thing  would  be  — 
like  milk-an'-water  without  the  milk." 

"  Certainly,  I  didn't  admire  the  spirit  of 
the  thing,"  said  Peter ;  "  but  putting  it  off 
was  quite  out  of  character.  A  man  can't 
stand  that  more  than  once  with  safety." 

"  I  hoped  all  the  village  would  have  come," 
returned  his  wife,  "  or  where  was  the  use  of 
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spending  a  matter  of  six  and  twopence  upon 
my  cap.  One  might  as  well  have  been  married 
in  a  nightcap !" 

"  True  —  most  true,"  replied  the  game- 
keeper. 

"  And  the  gown  too — who  saw  it  ?"  added 
Mrs.  Bumstead,  disappointment  drawing  her 
circular  face  into  a  straight  line.  "  Not  a 
creetur  hardly." 

"  What  can't  be  cured  must  be  endured," 
observed  Peter,  gloomily. 

"  It's  very  vexatifying  to  one's  promiscous 
feelings,  though,"  added  Mrs.  Bumstead, 
screwing  her  features  into  various  distortions, 
and  plainly  exhibiting  symptoms  of  distilling 
briny  tears. 

Peter  hereupon  encircled  his  bride's  sub- 
stantial waist  with  one  arm,  and,  pressing  a 
salute  upon  her  rosy  lips,  bade  her  be  of  good 
cheer. 

"  It's  our  wedding  night,  remember,"  con- 
tinued he.     "  We  must  have  no  crying,  my 
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dear  Mrs.  B.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bolton,  old 
Striver,  and  our  son  Jack,  will  be  here  pre- 
sently. Come,  come,  come,  we  shall  have  a 
merry  evening  yet." 

"  The  night  gets  rougher  and  rougher," 
observed  Mrs.  Bumstead,  as  a  gust  of  wind 
rattled  the  rain  against  the  cottage  window. 
"  I  hope  it  won't  prevent  their  coming,  or 
my  spirits  will  be  worse  than  damp  linen." 

"They'll  come,  never  fear,"  replied  Peter; 
"  I've  been  thinking,"  continued  he,  "  that 
there  was  a  shade  of  a  mistake  in  our  cere- 
mony." 

"A  mistake  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bumstead, 
in  evident  consternation  ;  "  am  I  not  a  lawful 
wife,  then !" 

"  Smooth  your  ruffled  feathers,"  said  the 
keeper,  tenderly  ;  "  you're  tightly  fixed,  as  a 
hedgehog  in  a  warmint  trap.  But  our — that 
is,  your  bridesmaid ." 

Here  Peter  hesitated,  and  a  crimson  flush 
spread  from  his  chin  to  his  forehead. 
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Mrs.  Bumstead  waited  with  as  much  pa- 
tience as  could  be  expected  from  a  lady  under 
such  circumstances  ;  but,  as  her  spouse  took  a 
longer  time  than  was  reasonable  to  regain  his 
confidence,  Mrs.  Bumstead  urged  him  to  pro- 
ceed. 

"  Come,  Peter,  dear,  out  with  it,"  said 
she. 

"What  I  mean  to  observe,'*  replied  he, 
with  a  dry  cough — "  that  is  to  say,  what  I 
did  say  to  myself  is — a  bridesmaid  should  be 
a  bridesmaid." 

"  No  doubt,"  responded  Mrs.  Bumstead. 
"  No  one  can  gainsay  that." 

"  Well,  then,"  rejoined  Peter ;  "  your 
bridesmaid  wasn't  one,  that's  all." 

"  But  she  was,  though,"  said  Mrs,  Bum- 
stead ;  "  didn't  Mrs.  Bolton  dress  me  this 
morning ;  didn't  she  go  to  church  with  us ; 
didn't  she  sign  her  name  in  the  book  as  wit- 
ness to  my  lawful  wedlock  ;  and  didn't ." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  interrupted  Peter ;  "I  admit 
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them  arguments.  But  how  can  a  mother, 
that  is  to  be  in  a  few  days,  be  considered  a 
maid?" 

"I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  replied  Mrs. 
Bumstead,  reflectively;  " but  I  suppose,  as 
our  parson  must  know  more  of  the  scripters 
than  we,  she  may  be  so  considered  in  a  reli- 
gious pint  of  view." 

"  You  think,  then,  he  wouldn't  have  gone 
on,  if  all  wasn't  right,"  rejoined  Peter. 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Mrs.  Bumstead ; 
"  it  would  have  been  Simony,  Peter,  if  he  had, 
that's  all." 

"  What's  that  ?"  inquired  her  husband. 

"  I  don't  know,  exactly,"  replied  Mrs. 
Bumstead  ;  "  but  it's  a  crime  worse  than 
poaching,  I  believe." 

"  No,  no,  no,  it  can't  be,"  returned  the 
keeper;  "but  I  should  like  to  learn  what  it 
is,  and  why  it's  called  Simony." 

"  It's  a  sort  of  mistake,  done  for  the  pur- 
pose by  parsons,"    replied  Mrs.  Bumstead  ; 
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"  and  so  called  from  old  Simon  Tickletoe,  the 
bigamist,  who  was  hung  when  I  was  a  girl,  if 
my  memory  doesn't  fail  me." 

"  I  think  I  hear  'em  coming,"  observed 
Peter,  rising,  and  going  to  the  door. 

"  It's  time,  I'm  sure,"  said  Mrs.  "Bum- 
stead. 

The  latch  sprung  up  with  a  ready  pull, 
which  chinked  a  welcome,  and  Peter,  with  a 
hearty  reception,  ushered  in  his  guests,  Wil- 
liam Bolton,  and  his  wife,  Striver,  Button, 
and  Jack. 

A  capacious  cotton  umbrella  had  partly 
protected  Fanny's  new  dress  from  the  rain  ; 
but  some  glittering  streams  trickled  from  it, 
notwithstanding. 

"  I  hope  it  isn't  injured,"  said  Mrs.  Bum- 
stead,  wiping  it  with  great  assiduity. 

"I  think  not,"  replied  Fanny;  "but  it 
really  is  a  terrible  evening." 

"  Come,  take  your  seats,"  said  Peter ;  "  if 
there's  not  many  of  us,  we  may  enjoy  our- 
selves." 
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A  loud  crash  of  thunder  at  this  moment 
made  all  start,  and  stare  at  each  other.  Flash 
after  flash  of  lightning  succeeded,  and  large 
drops  of  rain  splashed  heavily  against  the  win- 
dows. Suddenly  one  deafening  roar  pealed 
over  head,  reverberating  from  hill  to  hill  miles 
distant.  Roll  after  roll  of  the  warring  ele- 
ments followed,  and  the  heavy  clouds  floated 
slowly  on,  spouting  forth  their  o'ercharged 
contents.  The  heavens  grew  momentarily 
blacker,  and  the  storm  increased  in  its  vio- 
lence. 

"  It's  too  strong  to  last,"  observed  Wil- 
liam. 

"  I  hope  so,"  replied  Striver,  "  for  thunder 
always  makes  me  and  Button  shake  at  an 
awful  rate." 

"  I  thought  one  of  ye  never  knew  what  fear 
was,"  said  Jack. 

"  That's  a  fact,"  returned  Striver ;  "  Button 
never  knew  what  fear  was.  But  we're  get- 
ting old,  Jack,  very  old,  and  we  tremble 
sometimes  at  such  sounds  as  these." 
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The  little  party  sat  round  a  table,  upon 
which  stood  some  bright  dark-coloured  foam- 
ing ale,  a  stone  bottle  of  "strong  water," 
and  a  tin  pot  of  steaming  elderberry  wine, 
with  slices  of  crisp  toast,  cut  into  long  strips, 
for  soaking  in  the  fragrant  beverage.     Mr. 

©  ©  © 

and  Mrs.  Bumstead  pressed  their  friends  to 
partake  of  the  hospitable  fare;  but,  after 
their  health  had  been  drunk,  a  flatness  pre- 
vailed, despite  of  Peter's  endeavours  to  dispel 
it.  The  very  attempt  to  raise  a  sound  of 
mirth  was  but  a  mockery.  It  grated  on  the 
ear  as  a  broken  chord,  and  fell  from  the  lips, 
proclaiming  its  own  hypocrisy.  There  was  an 
evident  engrossing  subject,  which  all  were 
thinking  of,  yet  each  hesitated  to  mention. 

At  length,  after  an  awkward  silence,  Peter 
inquired,  4i  how  the  squire  was  to-night  ?" 

"  Bob  told  me  he  was  uncommon  low,"  re- 
plied William ;  "  I  saw  him  this  morning  for 
the  first  time  since ." 

He  stopped  and  looked  at  his  wife,  as  if  he 
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had  touched  upon  a  hazardous  topic;  while 
Fanny  rose  from  her  chair,  and  hastened  into 
an  inner  room,  followed  quickly  by  Mrs.  Bum- 
stead. 

"  She  can't  bear  the  mention  of  it,  poor 
thing,"  said  William ;  "  I  ought  to  have 
thought  of  that." 

"  It's  six  weeks  to-day  since  Master  Charles 
was  shot,"  observed  Striver ;  "  and  I've  never 
laid  eyes  upon  the  squire  since.  Did  he  come 
to  the  kennel  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  William  5  "  I  was  watching 
about,  just  to  see  how  poor  master  fared, 
when  he  came  on  to  the  lawn  with  the  doctor 
and  Mr.  Wilmott.  After  they  had  a  long 
talk,  the  doctor  left,  and  I  went  up  to  'em." 

"  And  how  did  he  look  ?"  asked  Peter. 

"  I  knew  him,"  replied  the  huntsman ; 
"  but  that  was  all." 

"  So  changed,  eh  ?"  said  Striver. 

"  Half  a  century  older,"  responded  Wil- 
liam ;  "  I  touched  my  hat,  and  said  I  hoped 
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lie  was  better,"  continued  he;  "but,  keeping 
his  eyes  on  the  ground,  he  slightly  nodded  in 
return,  and  said  nothing." 

"  Changed,  indeed  !"  exclaimed  Jack. 

"  They  say  Master  Charles  is  much  better, 
don't  they  ?"  asked  Peter. 

"  Yes,"  replied  William  ;  "  I  hear  he  was 
declared  to  be  out  of  danger  to-night.     But 

Miss  Agnes ." 

"  Poor   dear   young    lady  !  "    ejaculated 
•Striver. 

"  How  is  she  ?"  inquired  Peter. 

William  looked  at  the  door  from  which  his 
wife  departed,  and,  bending  forward,  whis- 
pered in  a  scarcely  audible  tone, 

"Bob  told  me,  the  doctor  talked  of  her 
being  taken  to  a  lunatic  asylum." 

"  Heaven  preserve  her  !"  exclaimed  Peter. 
"  A  nicer  lady  never  breathed.  What  will 
become  of  us  all  ?" 

Jack  threw  his  head  upon  the  table,  and 
sobbed  as  if  his  young  heart  would  break. 

VOL.  III.  I 
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Striver  rocked  himself  to  and  fro,  and, 
looking  at  his  old  favourite  crouched  close  to 
his  feet,  murmured  "  Our  sunny  days  are  over, 
Button.  The  sooner  we  are  tucked  up  the 
better,  only  let's  go  together,  that's  all  I  ask 
now." 

"  Where's  Mr.  Titley  ?"  inquired  Peter. 

"Some  say  he's  in  France,"  replied  William. 
"  But  I  believe  none  know  to  a  certainty, 
except  the  squire  and  Mr.  Wilmott." 

"What  a  dreadful  thing  jealousy  is,"  ob- 
served Peter. 

"  Truly  it  is,"  replied  William.  "  How 
he  could  suspect  Miss  Agnes  of  any  thing 
wrong  is  more  than  I  can  think  of." 

"  And  so  she  is  worse,  eh  ?"  asked  Striver. 

"Yes,"  responded  William,  "  much  worse." 

"  But  they're  not  going  to  send  her  away, 
are  they  ?"  inquired  Jack,  raising  his  tearful 
eyes. 

"  No.  Miss  Kate,  when  she  heard  of  the 
doctor's  proposal  to  do  so,  threw  herself  upon 
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her  knees  before  him  and  the  squire,  and 
begged  so  piteously  for  Miss  Agnes  to  re- 
main, that  hearts  of  stone  couldn't  have  re- 
fused her,"  replied  William. 

"Master  Charles  doesn't  know  of  his  poor 
sister's  situation  now,  does  he  ?"  asked  Peter. 

"Oh,  no!"  returned  William ;  "it  would 
be  his  instant  death  to  learn  it." 

"  None  are  allowed  to  see  him,  except  the 
squire,  the  doctor,  Mr.  Wilmott,  and  his 
friend  Mr.  Anstruther,"  said  Jack. 

"  So  Bob  told  me,"  observed  Striver. 

"  For  the  last  three  days,"  said  William, 
"  he's  been  almost  unruly  to  the  squire,  about 
something  pressing  on  his  mind,  poor  young 
gentleman  ;  but  the  doctor  won't  let  him  say 
a  word  hardly.  All  depends  upon  his  being 
kept  quiet." 

"  Hasn't  he  seen  Miss  Kate  yet  r"  inquired 
Peter. 

"  No,"  replied  William.  "  She  steals  in 
when  he's  asleep,  and  watches  by  his  bedside 

12 
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for  hours  together;  but,  directly  he  shows 
symptoms  of  waking,  she  glides  from  the 
chamber  like  a  noiseless  shadow." 

"  It's  against  orders  for  him  to  see  her,  I 
suppose,"  said  Striver. 

"  Yes,"  responded  William.  "  It  might 
be  more  than  he  could  bear." 

"  What  excuse  do  they  make  to  him  for 
the  young  ladies'  absence  ?"  asked  Peter. 

"  He  is-told  they  were  compelled  to  leave 
after  the  sad  occurrence,  by  the  surgeon's 
wish,"  replied  William. 

"  Is  it  supposed  he  will  quite  recover  ?" 
asked  Striver. 

"  The  ball  is  still  lodged  close  to  the 
middle  of  the  spine,  I'm  told,"  said  William. 
"And  it's  feared  he  will  always  be  a 
cripple." 

"  Dreadful !  dreadful !"  exclaimed  Striver. 

"  I  saw  Miss  Kate  this  evening,"  said 
Jack.  "  She  sent  for  me  to  gather  some 
flowers.      I   dare   say   they    were   for    Miss 
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Agnes.  I  thought  so  when  I  got  them,  and 
each  one  seemed  to  droop  its  head  as  I  gave 
them  into  her  long,  thin,  wasted  fingers." 

"  Poor  boy  !"  whispered  Peter  to  William, 
as  Jack  leaned  his  face  between  his  hands 
upon  the  table,  and  wept  silently.  "He's 
beyond  consolation.  I've  tried  to  reason 
with  him  all  in  my  power,  but  it's  useless,  so 
I  let  his  grief  have  all  the  line  it  wants. 
Like  a  strong  trout,  Mr.  William,  he'll  tire 
himself  out." 

Mrs.  Bumstead  and  Fanny  now  re-appeared, 
being  much  refreshed  from  "  a  good  cry." 

"  Drop  the  subject  now,"  said  William, 
in  an  under  tone. 

Peter  nodded  significantly. 

"  Ladies,"  said  he,  "  we  were  a-gettin'  in 
the  dumps  at  your  long  absence.  Come,  my 
dear  Mrs.  B.,  here's  a  seat  by  my  side.  And 
there,  Mrs.  Bolton,  you'll  find  one  by  your 
husband.  Now,  my  son  John,  trim  the 
candles." 
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Jack  obeyed  the  order  mechanically,  and 
again  dropped  into  a  listless  attitude. 

"  Our  spirits  are  anything  but  buoyant," 
continued  Peter,  "as  a  matter  of  course. 
But  when  things  are  as  bad  as  they  can  be, 
they  generally  get  better ;  at  any  rate,  they 
can't  get  worse,  which  is  some  consolation. 
I  have  a  fancy  matters  will  come  round 
again.  Let's  hope  for  the  best,  and  drink  to 
better  times." 

Eyes  brightened  a  little  at  this,  and  the 
toast  was  drank  by  each  with  earnest 
sincerity. 

"  The  storm's  leaving  us,"  observed  Striver. 
"  You  see  Button's  getting  quite  brisk  again. 
He's  a  wonderful  dislike  to  thunder." 

Button  had  raised  himself  from  his  recum- 
bent posture,  and  was  treating  himself  to  a 
comfortable  shake.  Heaven's  artillery  could 
now  be  heard  rolling  away  in  the  distance. 
The  forked  flash  became  momentarily  fainter, 
and  the  dense  deluge  which  smoked  from  the 
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earth  dwindled  into  a  thin  shower.  Thick 
streams  continued  to  pour  from  the  eaves  of 
the  thatched  roof,  and  bubble  upon  the 
pebbles  beneath  ;  but  in  a  short  time  soil 
ceased  to  patter  upon  the  saturated  earth, 
and  all  became  hushed  in  silence. 

"  The  storm's  over,"  said  Fanny.  "  I 
think  we  had  better  leave." 

"  No,  no,  no,"  replied  Peter  and  Mrs. 
Bumstead,  in  the  same  breath.     "  It's  early 

yet." 

"  But  I've  to  sit  up  with  Miss  Agnes  to- 
night," rejoined  Mrs.  Bolton. 

"  Yes,"  added  William ;  "  I  think  it's  time 
for  us  to  go." 

"  Well,  well ! "  returned  Peter ;  "  what 
must  be  must.  But  our  wedding  night  is 
like  our  wedding  morning,  dull  as  ditch-water." 

"  We  must  keep  it  over  again  by  an'  by," 
said  William;  "when  we  can  enjoy  a  song 
and  a  laugh." 

"  May  that  time  be  not  far  off!"  observed 
Jack. 
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Striver  rose  to  depart  with  the  huntsman 
and  his  wife ;  but  Peter  caught  him  by  the 
arm,  and,  pushing  him  gently  backwards  into 
his  chair,  said, — 

"  I  can't  part  with  you  yet.  We  must 
blow  a  cloud  together." 

After  William,  Mrs.  Bolton,  and  Jack  had 
left,  the  latter  taking  his  way  to  the  allotted 
chamber  adjoining  the  kennel,  the  old  trapper 
and  Peter  arranged  themselves  for  a  comfort- 
able smoke.  Clean,  white  pipes  were  pro- 
duced from  a  snug  cupboard  in  a  corner  of 
the  room,  by  Mrs.  Bumstead,  and  a  canister 
of  the  sweet,  fragrant  weed  placed  upon  the 
table.  Soon  the  thick  clouds  curled  upwards, 
and,  rolling  along  the  ceiling,  quickly  en- 
veloped the  small  room  in  a  blue  mist. 

The  hours  stole  on.  The  flagon  of  ale  was 
expended,  and  the  bottle  of  strong  liquor 
greatly  diminished.  The  shrill,  but  brief 
striking  of  a  clock,  which  scored  the  moments 
as  they  flew,   announced   that   the   smallest 
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number  on   the   dial   of  Time's   index   had 
passed. 

The  bride  rested  her  eyes  on  the  tell-tale, 
and  ventured  to  sigh  a  hint.  St  river  took  it, 
and  he  and  Button  departed. 


15 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

THE  SICK  BED. 

"  I  am  not  mad  :  this  hair  I  tear  is  mine. 
I  am  not  mad  ;  I  would  to  Heaven  I  were ! 
For  then,  'tis  like  I  should  forget  myself." 

The  hall-clock  had  struck  the  midnight 
hour ;  but  Kate  still  sat  at  the  bedside  of  her 
cousin,  and  watched,  with  heavy  heart,  her 
restless  tossing  upon  the  pillow,  and  listened 
to  her  incoherent  raving.  Fanny  sat  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  silently  regarded  the  dis- 
tressing scene.  In  that  sunken  eye,  and  that 
hollow  cheek,  few  would  have  recognised  the 
young  and  beautiful  Agnes.  A  burning  fever 
scorched  her  aching  brow,  and  filled  her  veins 
with  liquid  fire.     Pale  and  livid  with  anxiety 
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were  her  features,  and  an  unnatural  brilliancy 
glowed  in  her  blood-shot  eyes. 

Suddenly  raising  herself  in  bed,  Agnes 
threw  the  covering  from  her  shoulders,  and, 
fixing  a  steady  look  upon  her  cousin,  said,  in 
a  hoarse  voice,  "  Water,  water,"  and  pointed 
to  her  parched  and  cracked  lips. 

Quickly  a  draught  was  brought  and  offered 
to  her ;  but  no  sooner  did  her  eyes  rest  upon 
the  glass,  than,  dashing  it  from  Kate's  hand, 
she  screamed  "  Blood,  blood,  'tis  blood  !"  and 
fell  shivering  into  a  fit  upon  the  pillow. 

Restoratives  were  quickly  administered  by 
the  distressed  Kate  and  Fanny  ;  but  it  was  a 
long  time  before  the  convulsion  quitted  the 
shattered  frame.  Temporary  repose  at  length 
succeeded,  and  Kate,  with  large  tears  slowly 
trickling  down  her  cheeks,  kissed  her  cousin's 
blighted  brow,  and  fanned  the  dry,  flushed 
skin. 

For  some  minutes,  Agnes  lay  exhausted ; 
but,  regaining  the  little  portion  of  strength 
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left,  she  again  raised  herself  and  looked  va- 
cantly around.  A  bouquet  of  faded  flowers 
rested  on  the  bed.  Smiling  like  a  pleased 
child,  she  took  them  up,  and,  pulling  leaf  by 
leaf  from  the  stems,  suffered  them  to  fall  from 
her  fingers. 

"  Go,"  she  said  ;  "  I'll  have  no  more. 
They're  not  for  me.  Who  loves  me  now  ? 
ISiot  one.     I'm  alone — forgotten." 

"  Oh,  Agnes  !"  exclaimed  Kate,  in  her  bit- 
terness, "say  not  so.  Look  at  me.  Don't 
you  know  me,  dearest  ?" 

"  Know  you  !"  repeated  Agnes,  separating 
the  curls  from  her  cousin's  forehead,  and  look- 
ing earnestly  into  her  face.  "  Know  you ! 
Yes,  yes.  You  're  an  angel —  always  here. 
Don't  leave  me — pray  don't." 

"  I  never  will !  "  exclaimed  Kate.  "  But 
lie  down,  dear,  and  rest  quietly." 

"Rest!"  repeated  the  maniac.  "  I  rest ! 
I  never  shall  rest  again.  Don't  white  faces, 
spotted  with  crimson  blood,  laugh  and  gibber 
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at  me  for  ever  Day  and  night,  sleeping  and 
waking,  there  they  crowd  together,  and  scream 
with  horrid  mirth.  Sometimes  they  come 
near,  and  breathe  their  hot  breath  upon  my 
lips ;  then  they  flit,  like  shadows  in  a  dance, 
before  my  eyes,  and,  leaving  me  for  a  time, 
huddle  in  a  flock  to  yonder  corner,"  continued 
she,  pointing  to  a  distant  part  of  the  room. 
"  Oh,  how  sad  they  make  me !  "  exclaimed 
she,  shaking  her  head  sorrowfully. 

Choking  sobs  burst  from  the  breasts  of  both 
Kate  and  Fanny.  Moved  by  the  same  im- 
pulse, they  knelt  at  the  bedside,  and,  sup- 
pressing her  intense  grief,  Kate  clasped  her 
hands,  and  said, — 

"  Thou  who  listenest  to  the  prayer  of  the 
afflicted  with  tenderness,  now  hearken  to  the 
humble  voice  of  a  supplicant.  Father  of 
heaven,  to  thee  I  kneel  for  that  attribute 
which  to  thee  belongs.  Oh  !  stretch  forth 
thy  hand  of  mercy,  and  lift  the  searing  brand 
from  her  who  now  lies  stricken  with  fell  dis- 
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ease.  Raise  her  again  to  health  and  strength 
of  body  and  mind.  Bestow  thy  healing  cle- 
mency ;  turn  from  her  the  blighting  grief,  and 
blot  out  the  cankering  sorrow  from  her  brain. 
Restore  thy  servant,  oh  God  !  Let  her  again 
bend  the  knee,  and  breathe  a  fervent  prayer 
of  gratitude,  in  thankfulness  of  heart.  Grant 
this,  I  beseech  thee,  for  the  sake  of  him  who 
suffered  to  save  all." 

"  Give  me  drink,"  said  Agnes.  "  I  die  for 
drink." 

Eagerly  she  drank  from  the  proffered  glass, 
and  immediately  afterwards  globes  of  perspi- 
ration stood  glittering  on  her  brow.  Prom 
each  pore  burst  a  clear  stream.  Her  dry  and 
shrivelled  hands  became  moist,  and,  reclining 
her  head  upon  the  pillow,  she  closed  her  eyes 
and  became  still. 

Kate  watched  her  cousin  for  some  time, 
without  stirring  a  muscle.  At  length,  bend- 
ing her  face  close  to  the  pillow,  she  saw  that  a 
calm  sleep  had  closed  her  eyelids.     The  pain- 
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ful  expression  had  left  the  cramped  features, 
and  a  placid  smile  played  upon  the  lips. 

The  bedroom-door  creaked  upon  its  hinges. 
Kate  turned  quickly  round,  and,  with  up- 
lifted finger,  motioned  the  intruder  back. 
Her  father's  face  was  just  visible,  and  he 
beckoned  her  to  come  to  him.  Xoiselessly 
Kate  stole  from  the  side  of  her  cousin,  and, 
closing  the  door  with  great  care,  followed  the 
squire  down  stairs  into  the  drawing-room,  in 
which  Wilmott  and  Anstruther  were  seated 
before  some  writing  materials  on  a  table. 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  squire,  "  I  have 
brought  you  here  to  say  that  Titley,  who  is  in 
London,  has  been  very  urgent,  for  the  last 
week,  to  learn  the  true  state  of  poor  Agnes. 
Being  desirous  of  not  inflicting  greater  pain 
than  he  was  suffering,  we  have  held  out  hopes, 
from  day  to  day,  of  her  probable  convalescence. 
But,  after  the  consultation  with  the  doctor 
this  evening,  we  think  it  advisable  to  hold  out 
these  hopes  no  longer,  and  have  prepared  a 
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communication  to  this  effect.  At  the  same 
time,  I  must  tell  you,  however  painful,  a 
separation  is  indispensable.  Peculiar  treat- 
ment is  necessary,  which  can  alone  be  adopted 
elsewhere  ;  and,  as  a  last  resource  for  the 
recovery  of  her  you  love  so  well,  I  trust  the 
objections  raised  will  not  be  repeated." 

Kate  could  not  reply. 

"  Your  health,  too,"  continued  the  squire, 
"  is  fast  giving  way.  To  watch  unceasingly 
as  you  do,  is  beyond  the  common  capacity 
of  nature,  and  is  of  no  beneficial  effect  to 
poor  Agnes.  I  entreat  —  nay,  Kate,"  con- 
tinued he,  taking  one  of  her  nervous  hands 
and  kissing  her  cheek  fondly,  "  I  desire 
you  to  retire  to-night.  For  six  weeks  and 
more,  you  have  not  had  one  whole  night's 
rest." 

"  I  will  do  as  you  wish,"  replied  Kate. 
"  But  I  hope  the  separation  will  not  hastily 
be  resorted  to ;  it  will  break  my  heart,"  con- 
tinued she,  weeping. 
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"  Talk  not  so,"  rejoined  the  squire.  "  From 
grave  and  mature  deliberation,  we  have  come 
to  the  painful  decision.  It  must  be,  Kate ;  so 
prepare  yourself  for  it." 

"  How  did  you  leave  Agnes?"  inquired 
Wilmott. 

"  For  the  first  time  quiet  and  reposing, '' 
replied  Kate. 

"  From  exhaustion  only,  I  fear,"  added  the 
squire,  shaking  his  head  despondingly. 

"Would  to  God,"  said  Anstruther,  "  the 
same  progress  towards  recovery  were  visible 
with  her  as  with  Charles  !" 

"  You  have  not  decided  when  Agnes  is  to 
be  taken  from  us,  have  you  ?"  asked  Kate, 
dejectedly. 

"  We  have,"  replied  her  father. 

"  When  ?"  inquired  Kate. 

The  squire  looked  at  Wilmott  as  if  he 
wished  him  to  speak. 

"  In  order  to  avoid  the  unpleasant  curiosity 
and  gazing  of  strangers,"  said  Wilmott,  "and 
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as  every  hour  is  of  great  importance,  it  has 
been  resolved  that  poor  Agnes  should  be  re- 
moved to-night." 

"  To-night ! "  exclaimed  Kate,  looking 
amazed  and  confounded.  "  Dear  father," 
she  said,  throwing  herself  upon  his  neck, 
"  pity  me,  and  hear  what  I've  to  say.  Grant 
me  one  request  —  the  last,  the  very  last 
I'll  ever  make  to  you.  Oh  !  send  not  my 
dear  cousin  away  to-night.  Heaven  will 
hear  my  prayer,  and  restore  her,  without 
being  shut  up  in  that  loathsome,  horrid 
place." 

Every  nerve  vibrated  in  Kate's  frame.  She 
shook  like  a  shattered  reed  in  the  breeze ; 
and,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  looked 
the  very  picture  of  despair. 

Encircling  his  daughter's  waist,  the  squire 
tried  to  administer  consolation  ;  but  the  kind 
attempt  seemed  but  to  augment  her  sorrow. 

"  Send  her  not  away,"  she  murmured ; 
"  send  her  not  away." 
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"  It  will  be  most  sinful  for  us  not  to  do  so," 
replied  the  squire,  tenderly.  "  It  is  the  ad- 
vice of  him  who  must  be  a  better  judge  than 
ourselves." 

"  The  doctor  said  her  life  depended  upon 
it,"  observed  Wilmott. 

"  I  feel  that  it  is  not  so,"  responded  Kate, 
energetically ;  "at  least,  give  me  one  night 
more  with  her,  and  I  will  be  content  to  sub- 
mit to  the  heart-rending  decree.  Only  one 
more,"  she  said,  plaintively.  "  Pray  do  not 
refuse  me." 

"  What  can  I  say  ?"  said  the  squire,  in 
anguish.    "  Will  you  be  content  to-morrow  ?" 

"  I  will,"  replied  Kate.  "  If  an  improve- 
ment has  not  taken  place,  I  promise  to  say 
no  more." 

"  So  be  it  then,"  rejoined  the  squire. 
"  Your  wish  shall  be  complied  with.  But, 
Kate,  remember,  this  is  the  last  time.  I  can- 
not, will  not  consent  again ;  so  do  not  ask 
me." 
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"  My  word  is  pledged,"  returned  Kate. 
"  I  will  not  distress  you  more,  father,  should 
my  hope  prove  fruitless." 

"  Tis  well,"  added  the  squire.  "  Be  the 
consequence  what  it  may,  your  petition  is 
granted  :  but,  conditionally,  that  you  do  not 
sit  up  to-night." 

"  The  condition  is  thankfully  agreed  to," 
said  Kate.  "  After  one  more  glance,  I  will 
to  bed." 

"  And  to  sleep,  I  hope,"  said  Wilmott. 
"  Those  care-worn  features  tell  many  an  hour's 
restless  vigil." 

Kate  smiled  sadly.  "  Heaven  knows," 
she  said,  "  my  snatches  of  sleep  seem  but  the 
more  devoid  of  quietude." 

"  May  God  grant  a  change !"  said  the  squire. 
"  Try  at  least  to  court  refreshing  slumber." 

"  I  will,  dear  father,"  replied  Kate ;  "  and 
shall  do  so  with  the  cheering  belief  of  finding 
poor  Agnes  much  changed  for  the  better  in 
the  morning." 
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"  I  would  give  the  remainder  of  my  life  to 
have  it  so,"  said  the  squire. 

"  How  is  Charles  to-night  ?"  inquired  Kate. 

"  He  was  lifted  on  to  the  sofa  this  evening," 
replied  the  squire,  "  and  appeared  quite  strong 
again." 

"  He  was  inclined  to  be  rather  too  loqua- 
cious for  an  invalid/'  observed  Anstruther. 

"  He  so  wishes  to  tell  me  his  story  !"  said 
the  squire. 

"  How  rejoiced  he  was  to  be  informed  the 
letters  had  not  been  opened  !"  added  Wilmott. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  squire  ;  "  to-morrow  he 
is  to  tell  me  his  own  tale,  poor  boy." 

"  Then  the  doctor  consented  at  last,"  said 
Anstruther. 

"  To-night  he  did,"  replied  the  squire. 
"  He  thought  he  was  strong  enough  to  do  so 
now." 

"  It  will  be  a  great  relief  to  him,  I'm  sure," 
said  Kate. 

"  I  am  at  a  loss  what  excuse  to  make  for 
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you  and  Agnes  not  seeing  him,  now  that  he 
is  so  far  recovered,"  observed  the  squire. 

"  We  must  keep  the  knowledge  of  the  ill- 
ness of  his  sister  from  him  at  all  hazards," 
replied  Anstruther.  "  It  would  cause,  in  all 
probability,  a  dangerous  relapse." 

"  'Tis  my  anxious  desire,"  rejoined  the 
squire.  "  The  thing  is,  how  can  it  be  ma- 
naged ?  He  will  naturally  expect  to  see  them 
at  once.  To  say  they  are  still  absent  from 
home,  will  sound  very  strange,  and  most  un- 
kind." 

"  At  any  rate,"  said  Anstruther,  "  we  must 
gain  time,  till  he  has  strength  to  bear  the 
blow." 

"  1  will  go  and  see  Agnes  once  more,"  said 
Kate,  "  and  then  to  fulfil  my  promise." 

"  Do  so,  my  love,"  replied  the  squire. 
"  And,  should  no  great  change  take  place  to- 
night, remember,  Kate,  there  must  be  no  more 
entreaties  for  me  to  delay  a  miserable  but  ne- 
cessary duty." 
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"There  shall  be  none,  father,"  replied 
Kate. 

u  Enough,"  rejoined  the  squire.  "  Now 
to  bed,  and  let  each  send  a  prayer  to  the 
throne  of  mercy,  for  a  consummation  of  our 
hopes.     Good  night !" 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

THE  RECOVERY. 

"  O  Gertrude,  Gertrude, 

When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies, 

But  in  battalions !" 

It  was  daybreak,  and  still  Fanny  watched 
the  sleeping  form  of  Agnes.  All  night  the 
invalid  remained  in  a  calm  slumber,  and  for 
the  first  time  since  receiving  the  shock  of 
horror,  soothing  rest  had  closed  her  eyelids. 
Not  a  sound,  save  the  light  breathing  from 
her  lips,  was  heard  throughout  the  long  night ; 
and,  fearful  the  early  dawn  might  disturb  her 
placid  rest,  Fanny  had  pulled  the  curtains 
close  before  the  casement,  to  exclude  the 
searching  rays.    But,  notwithstanding  this  pre- 
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caution,  one  bright  beam  shot  itself  through 
a  chink,  and  fell  streaming  into  the  room.  A 
drowsy  fly,  awakened  by  the  sudden  flood  of 
light,  spread  his  filmy  wings,  and  buzzed  in 
the  gay  sunshine.  Eound  and  round  the  room 
the  giddy  thing  whirled.  Now  it  rested  upon 
the  bunch  of  drooping  flowers  flung  carelessly 
on  the  floor,  then  away  it  hummed,  and,  after 
dancing  in  rapid  circles  here  and  there,  it 
settled  upon  the  brow  of  the  sleeper. 

Fanny  raised  a  handkerchief,  and  waved 
the  trespasser  gently  away. 

"  Is  any  one  there  ?"  inquired  a  faint  voice. 

With  what  pleasure  Fanny  heard  those 
accents. 

"  Yes,  Miss  Agnes,  I  am  here,"  replied 
Fanny,  softly. 

"  Open  the  window,  then,"  said  Agnes, 
raising  herself  in  the  bed.  "  I  want  fresh 
air." 

Fanny  hesitated  to  obey,  but,  seeing  the 
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calmness  of  expression  in  the  patient's  fea- 
tures, she  threw  the  curtains  back,  and  flung 
open  the  casement.  The  morning  air,  laden 
with  the  sweet  breath  of  flowers,  and  cooled 
in  sparkling  dew,  floated  into  the  sick  chamber, 
and  fanned  the  fevered  brow  and  flushed  cheek 
of  the  invalid. 

"  Have  I  been  ill  ?"  said  Agnes,  looking 
vacantly  around,  and  pressing  her  sunken  eyes. 

"  Yes,  miss,"  replied  Fanny,  scarcely  able 
to  conceal  the  tears  of  joy  flowing  down  her 
cheeks ;  "  you  have  been  very  ill ;  but,  thank 
Heaven,  you — you — " 

Poor  Fanny  could  say  no  more.  Throwing 
her  arms  round  Agnes'  neck,  she  wept  tears  of 
inexpressible  pleasure. 

"  I  am  confused,"  said  Agnes.  "What 
has  been  the  matter  with  me  ?  How  long 
have  I  been  here  ?" 

"  Six  weeks  yesterday,  miss,"  replied 
Fanny. 

"  Six  weeks !"    repeated    Agnes,   drawing 
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her  fingers  across  her  forehead.    "  Six  weeks  ! 
Has  my  horrible  dream  lasted  so  long  ?" 

"  Indeed,  miss,  it  has,"  replied  Fanny. 
"  Xo  tongue  can  tell  what  we  have  suffered 
all  this  time — what  joy  we  now  shall  have  !" 
continued  she. 

At  this  moment  the  bedroom  door  opened, 
and  Kate  entered  on  tiptoe.  She  held  a 
few  newly-gathered  roses,  and  approached  her 
cousin  with  so  slight  a  step  that  it  scarcely 
fell  upon  the  ear. 

"  Kate,  dear  Kate  !"  exclaimed  Agnes, 
bursting  into  tears. 

Kate  stood  for  a  second  as  if  petrified  with 
glad  astonishment.  Had  reason  regained  her 
seat?  Yes,  intelligence  beamed  in  her  eyes 
once  more,  2s"o  wild,  restless  look  was  there ; 
but  one  lit  by  sense  divine. 

"  Heaven  has  heard  our  prayers  !"  ex- 
claimed Kate,  bounding  forward  and  pressing 
her  cousin  to  her  bosom. 

Long  they  remained  clasped  in  each  other's 
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fond  embrace,  mingling  their  tears.  Looking 
with  rapture  at  her  cousin,  Kate  continued  to 
twine  her  arms  round  and  kiss  her,  as  a  mother 
would  a  long-lost  infant. 

"  I  told  them  so,"  she  said.  "  I  knew  you 
would  get  well  without — " 

Kate  hesitated. 

"  Without  what,  dearest  ?"  said  Agnes. 

"  Oh,  Agnes  !"  exclaimed  Kate ;  "  they 
were  going  to  send  you  away  from  me." 

"  Wherefore  ?"  asked  her  cousin,  amazed. 

"  They  said  you  could  not  recover  while 
you  remained,"  replied  Kate.  "  But  I  was 
sure  you  would,  and,  thank  Heaven,  I  was 
right !" 

Drawing  a  hand  across  her  forehead,  Agnes 
seemed  greatly  confused.  For  some  time,  she 
said  nothing;  but,  as  if  starting  from  sleep, 
she  suddenly  exclaimed, 

u  I  know  all.  Yes,  I've  been  mad — is  it 
not  so  ?" 

Kate  could  not  reply. 
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u  I  remember  every  thing  now,"  she  con- 
tinued.    "  Charles — tell  me — is  he — " 

"  Fast  recovering,"  quickly  interrupted 
Kate,  perceiving  the  great  solicitude  of  her 
cousin. 

"  Tnank  God  !"  ejaculated  Agnes,  and, 
overcome  with  her  feelings,  she  sunk  fainting 
into  Kate's  arms.  In  a  short  time,  however, 
she  rallied  again,  and  asked  to  see  her  uncle. 

"  I  will  go  to  him,"  said  Kate.  "  He  is 
not  up  yet ;  but  to  delay  for  a  moment  longer 
the  news  of  your  recovery  would  be  a  cruelty 
never  to  be  forgiven." 

"  Go,  dear  Kate,"  said  Agnes.  "  I  will 
remain  as  quiet  as  possible  until  you  return. 
But  pray  be  quick ;  I  shall  be  unhappy  the 
whole  time  you  are  away  from  me." 

"  Scarcely  a  moment  will  I  be,"  said  Kate, 
hurrying  lightly  from  the  room. 

When  Kate  was  gone,  Fanny  busied  her- 
self in  arranging  the  room.  Vials  and  lotions 
were  removed  from  the  invalid's  sight,  and  in 
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a  few  minutes  a  nice  arrangement  was  effected. 
Upon  Kate's  return,  she  found  Fanny  laving 
the  features  of  her  cousin  with  cold  water, 
and,  after  braiding  her  dishevelled  hair,  Agnes 
appeared  something  approaching  to  her  former 
self. 

"  My  father  will  be  here  directly,"  said 
Kate.  "He  detained  me,  sorely  against 
my  will,  and  made  me  repeat  a  dozen  times 
my  statement  that  the  fever  had  entirely  left 
you." 

"  Dear  uncle !"  exclaimed  Agnes. 

"  He  desired  me  to  say  you  must  not 
speak — " 

"  Scarcely  a  word,"  interrupted  a  voice  in 
a  whisper  from  behind  Kate.  It  was  the 
squire's. 

Long  was  Agnes  clasped  in  her  uncle's  si- 
lent embrace.  His  lips  moved  in  grateful 
prayer  while  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and, 
as  he  tenderly  laid  her  head  upon  the  pillow, 
he  said — 
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"  I  know  the  vast  importance  of  your  re- 
maining perfectly  quiet.  You  must  not  speak, 
my  child,  or  he  spoken  to,  for  some  time." 

"  I  must,  uncle,  indeed  I  must,"  replied 
Agnes,  in  a  voice  scarcely  audible  from  weak- 
ness. 

"  Hush,  Agnes  !  "  rejoined  the  squire. 
"  For  all  our  happiness,  I  beg  of  you  to  be 
quiet.  You  shall  be  informed  of  every  parti- 
cular —  of  all  you  wish  to  know  —  at  a  more 
proper  season." 

"  Let  me  learn  at  least  who  it  was  that 
shot  my  brother,"  said  Agnes. 

The  squire  and  Kate  started,  and  looked  at 
each  other  as  if  a  clap  of  thunder  had  sud- 
denly burst  over  their  heads. 

"  It  was  the  result  of  a  sad  mistake  —  an 
accident,"  replied  the  squire,  recovering  him- 
self. 

"  But  tell  me  all  about  it,"  rejoined  Agnes. 
"  I  can  listen  without  fatiguing  myself." 

"  Not  now,  dearest,"  added  Kate.     "  It 
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is  a  long  story,  which  must  be  told  another 
time." 

"  Charles  shall  tell  it  himself  to  you  in  a 
few  days,"  said  the  squire. 

"  For  that  pleasure  I  will  wait  patiently," 
replied  Agnes. 

"  There's  a  dear  child,"  rejoined  the  squire. 
"  Be  guided  by  us,  and  we'll  soon  have  the 
roses  on  those  cheeks  again." 

"  The  doctor  will  be  here  in  an  hour,"  said 
Kate ;  "  he  told  me  he  would  be  here  at 
six." 

"  How  agreeably  surprised  he'll  be !"  ob- 
served the  squire. 

"  Does  Charles  know  of  my  illness  ?"  in- 
quired Agnes. 

"  No,  my  love,"  replied  the  squire ;  "  Ave 
have  kept  it  from  him ;  but  I  shall  now  ac- 
quaint him  with  the  facts." 

"  I  suppose  you  know  all  concerning  him," 
observed  Agnes. 

"  And  you  also,"  added  the  squire.  "  When 
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you  are  well  again,  prepare  for  a  serious  lec- 
ture," continued  he,  smiling. 

"  It  was  very  wrong  to  deceive  you,"  re- 
plied Agnes.     "  But  I  could  not  help  it ;  it  '. 
was  much  against  my  will." 

"  I  know  it,"  rejoined  the  squire.    "  "We'll  ^* 
say  no  more  about  it :  the  past  must  be  for- 
gotten." 

"  Hark !  "  said  Kate ;  "  I  think  I  hear 
Wilmott's  voice." 

"  Go  to  him,"  said  the  squire,  "  and  let  him 
know  this  glorious  intelligence." 

Kate  left  the  room,  and  met  Wilmott  in 
the  hall.  She  was  so  overpowered  with  joy, 
that  for  some  time  she  could  not  speak.  Tears 
glittered  in  her  eyes,  and  smiles  gleamed  about 
her  lips  like  an  April  sun  in  showers. 

"  Speak,  "  said  Wilmott,  kissing  her. 
"  What  is  the  cause  of  this  apparent  joy  ?" 

"  Oh  !  Wilmott,"  replied  Kate,  "  Agnes, 
dear  Agnes,  has — " 

She  could  say  no  more. 

k5 
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"  Eecovered  ?"  inquired  Wilmott. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Kate,  sobbing  with  tearful 
pleasure. 

"  God  be  praised  !  "  exclaimed  he.  "  On 
this  day,  too.  Do  you  remember  what  this 
day  should  have  been,  Kate  ?"  inquired  Wil- 
mott. 

"  Our  wedding  day,"  replied  Kate.  "  But, 
although  not  that,  it  will  be  a  happy  one." 

"  Indeed  it  will,"  rejoined  he.  "  When 
did  this  happy  change  take  place  ?" 

"  She  remained  in  a  deep  sleep  all  night," 
replied  Kate,  "  and  woke  this  morning  quite 
composed,  and  herself  again." 

"  Is  it  possible  !  "  ejaculated  Wilmott. 
"  How  thankful  I  am  that  your  petition  was 
granted  !" 

"  Ay,"  replied  Kate ;  "  if  it  had  not  been, 
my  father  would  never  have  forgiven  him- 
self." 

"  Perhaps  the  same  result  might  not  have 
occurred,"  rejoined  Wilmott. 
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"  Her  recovery  depended  upon  repose," 
said  Kate.  "  If  it  had  been  disturbed  last 
night,  the  probability  is  that  the  disease  would 
have  remained." 

"  True,"  replied  he.  "  When  you  left 
Agnes,  she  had  fallen  asleep,  I  think  you 
said." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Kate ;  "  and  I  felt  con- 
vinced —  perhaps  from  the  very  fervency  of 
my  hope — that  the  great  alteration  which  has 
taken  place  would  occur  by  the  morning." 

"  Thank  Heaven,  you've  not  been  disap- 
pointed !"  rejoined  he.  "  Does  Anstruther 
know  of  this  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Kate  ;  "  he  is  not  yet  up." 

"  I  will  go  to  him,"  said  Wilniott,  "  and 
afterwards  send  an  express  to  Titley." 

"  Do  so,"  said  Kate;  "  it  will  remove  much 
of  his  intense  anxiety." 

"  Has  Agnes  inquired  about  him?"  asked 
Wilmott. 

"  She  wished  to  talk  a  great  deal,"  replied 
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Kate ;  "  but  my  father  forbade  her  to  con- 
tinue speaking,  and,  when  I  quitted  the  room, 
no  question  had  been  asked  respecting  Mr. 
Titley,  except  that  Agnes  desired  to  know 
who  shot  her  brother." 

"  Of  course  she  was  not  informed,"  rejoined 
Wilmott. 

"  No,"  said  Kate ;  "  my  father  evaded  a 
reply." 

"  That  was  well,"  responded  he.  "  This 
information  must  be  conveyed  with  great  pru- 
dence, or  it  will  prove  a  dreadful  shock." 

"  In  any  way,  and  at  any  time,  her  proud 
spirit  and  just  indignation  will  be  roused," 
added  Kate. 

"  To  a  great  extent,  I  fear  they  will,"  said 
Wilmott ;  "  but,  on  his  bended  knees,  Titley 
will  crave  forgiveness." 

"  May  he  obtain  it !"  replied  Kate  ;  "  but 
I  fear  he  never  will." 

"  Say  not  so,"  returned  he.  "  Time,  and 
our  united  entreaties,  will  avail,  I  trust." 
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"  I  know  her  well,  Wilmott,"  said  Kate. 
"  Her  honour  has  been  suspected  :  the  suspi- 
cion will  never  be  forgotten  or  forgiven." 

"  Then  more  trouble  is  before  us,"  replied 
he.  "  Heaven  knows  our  cup  of  misery  has 
been  charged  to  the  brim  of  late  !" 

"  Much  has  gone  from  us,"  rejoined  Kate. 
"  We  will  hope  for  the  remainder  to  pass." 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

DISCLOSURES. 
"  List  a  brief  tale." 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening  in  early  summer. 
The  sun  had  sunk  in  blazoned  glory ;  but  still 
the  purple  clouds,  illumined  with  glowing 
light,  spread  themselves  in  streaks  from  west 
to  east.  A  solitary  star  flickered  palely  in 
the  sinking  rays,,  and  the  long  shadows  cast 
upon  the  earth  had  given  place  to  one  da  rk 
sombre  shade.  The  nightingale's  note  rang 
sweetly  from  the  thorn,  and  the  heavy  beetle's 
wing  hummed  through  the  air.  Under  the 
trees  crowds  of  dancing  knats  floated,  forming 
a  merry  company.  The  croaking  toad  crept 
from  his  earthy  home,  calling  for  his  mate, 
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and  the  cricket  chirruped  loudly  for  the  like 
purpose.  The  things  of  night  had  risen  from 
repose ;  those  of  the  bright  day  were  seek- 
ing it. 

Upon  a  couch,  placed  before  an  open  win- 
dow in  the  drawing-room,  Charles  Scourfield 
reclined.  His  face  was  thin  and  pale,  and  a 
hand,  which  held  some  opened  letters,  was  so 
dwindled  away,  that  it  looked  like  that  of  a 
skeleton's,  barely  covered  with  skin.  The 
pillow  upon  which  his  head  rested  was  scarcely 
whiter  than  his  features ;  but  a  smile  of  com- 
posed pleasure  played  upon  them,  and,  al- 
though so  much  attenuated,  he  appeared  to 
be  entirely  free  from  pain,  both  mental  and 
bodily.  In  a  large  arm-chair  by  his  side  sat 
the  squire,  and  nobody  else  was  present. 

"  You  stood  the  removal  manfully,  Charles, " 
said  he  ;  "  Wilmott  has  a  strong  arm." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Charles ;  "  but  I  think  a 
much  less  powerful  one  could  have  carried  me 
with  ease." 
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"  Why,  certainly,  you  are  but  a  feather- 
weight, just  now,"  rejoined  the  squire  ;  "  but, 
stop  abit — if  I  don't  make  you  carry  twelve 
stone  next  hunting  season,  without  any  lead, 
my  name's  not  Scourfield,  that's  all." 

Charles  smiled.  "  To  use  your  own  phrase," 
said  he,  "  I  must  pick  up  condition  very  quick, 
then." 

"Ay,  and  so  you  will,"  replied  the  squire  ; 
"  we'll  keep  the  muzzle  off  day  and  night, 
when  we've  got  rid  of  the  doctor.  Beef  for 
breakfast ;  beef  for  luncheon  ;  beef  for  dinner  ; 
beef  for  tea  ;  beef  for  supper ;  and  good  strong 
ale  at  every  meal.  This  shall  be  your  system 
of  training." 

Charles  laughed  outright. 

"  You  may  laugh,"  continued  the  squire ; 
"  but  that's  the  physic  you'll  have  to  swallow, 
as  regular  as  clock-work,  by-an'-by." 

"  God  send  me  a  good  appetite,  then  !"  re- 
plied Charles,  laughing. 

"  If  you  shouldn't  possess  one,"  rejoined 
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the  squire,  "  we'll  serve  you  as  the  old  women 
do  the  turkeys." 

"  How  is  that  ?"  inquired  Charles. 

"  Cram  your  crop,"  replied  the  squire. 

At  this  moment  an  expression  of  pain 
passed  over  the  patient's  features. 

"  Does  it  hurt  you  ?"  asked  the  squire, 
suddenly  changing  his  mirthful  manner  to  one 
of  deep  solicitude. 

"  It  was  a  temporary  twitch,"  replied 
Charles,  heaving  a  deep  sigh. 

"  That  ball  will  be  extracted  soon,"  re- 
joined the  squire  ;  "  and  then  all  pain  will  be 
banished." 

"  It  is  working  its  way  admirably,  I  hear," 
said  Charles. 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  favourable,  the 
surgeon  said  this  evening,"  replied  the  squire  ; 
"  within  a  fortnight  he  expects  to  get  it  out." 

"  Wilmott  tells  me  he  anticipates  seeing 
Titley  at  the  Eookery  to-morrow,"  observed 
Charles. 
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"  I  think  it  most  probable,"  replied  the 
squire,   "  from  the  letter  sent  to  him  to-day." 

"  When  will  my  sister  and  cousin  return  ?" 
inquired  Charles. 

"  Listen,  my  dear  boy,"  replied  the  squire ; 
"  there  is  no  necessity  for  further  deception. 
Your  health  is  so  far  restored,  that  the  truth 
may  be  imparted  without  any  fear  of  danger. 
Be  not  surprised  to  learn  that  neither  has 
been  absent  from  home  during  the  whole  time 
of  your  indisposition." 

Charles  stared  in  mute  astonishment. 

"  The  fact  is,"  continued  the  squire,  "  poor 
Agnes  received  such  a  shock  at  seeing  you  ap- 
parently lifeless,  on  the  very  morning,  and  at 
the  precise  hour,  she  expected  to  meet  you  so 
joyously,  that  a  raging  fever  followed  imme- 
diately, and  until  this  morning ." 

The  squire  hesitated  to  proceed. 

"  She  was  in  great  danger,  I  suppose,"  said 
Charles. 

"  Not  only  that,"  continued  the  squire, 
"  but  under  an  unremitting  delirium." 
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"  My  poor  sister  !"  exclaimed  Charles. 

"  However,"  said  the  squire,  "  a  com- 
plete change  has  taken  place.  The  fever  is 
entirely  gone,  and  composure  of  mind  re- 
stored." 

u  Thank  God  !"  ejaculated  Charles. 

"  Sufficient  reasons  will  present  themselves 
for  our  maintaining  a  silence  upon  this  sub- 
ject," continued  the  squire ;  "  we  were  com- 
pelled for  your  safety  to  practice  a  little  de- 
ception ;  but  it  has  not  remained  a  day  longer 
than  was  absolutely  indispensable." 

"  When  can  I  see  her  ?"  inquired  Charles. 

"  We  hope  to-morrow  morning,"  responded 
the  squire ;  "  she'll  be  able  then,  we  think,  to 
bear  the  excitement." 

"  But  there  can  be  no  objection  to  my 
seeing  Kate  before,"  said  Charles. 

"  None  whatever,"  replied  the  squire ; 
"  when  I  touch  that  bell,  it  will  summon  her. 
Although  you  have  not  seen  her,  she  has  daily 
visited  you." 
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"  Indeed  !"  exclaimed  Charles. 

"  She  took  advantage  of  your  deep  and  long 
dozes,  to  sit  by  you,"  replied  the  squire ;  "  and 
left  when  you  were  waking." 

"  Affectionate,  merry  Kate,"  said  Charles  ; 
"I'll  thank  her  within  an  hour.  But,  since  I 
have  leave  to  speak,  and  you  are  prepared  to 
listen  to  'a  tale  twice  told,'  I'll  relate  my 
story  ere  any  interruptions  take  place." 

"  Do  so,  my  dear  boy,"  replied  the  squire. 
"  I  shall  listen  to  it  with  little  less  interest 
than  if  I  had  not  heard  a  syllable." 

"  These  letters  will  at  least  be  new  features 
in  the  second  edition,"  rejoined  Charles. 

"Yes;  not  one  has  been  read,"  returned 
the  squire.  "  I  took  possession  of  them,  and 
not  a  line  has  been  perused." 

"  So  I  was  assured,"  said  Charles.  "  Now 
I'll  crave  your  patience  for  a  while.  "Will 
you  raise  my  pillow  a  little  ?" 

The  squire  arranged  the  pillow  as  desired, 
and  Charles  commenced. 
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*'  Upon  joining  my  regiment,  I  discovered 
that  the  principal  amusement  of  my  brother 
officers  consisted  in  gaming.  Vingt-un,  quinze, 
French  hazard,  ecarte,  and  various  other  modes 
of  play,  were  introduced  always  after  mess. 
A  novice  in  all,  for  a  time  I  was  exposed  to 
something  like  ridicule  at  not  joining  in  the 
prevailing  habit.  Constantly  a  spectator  of 
the  different  games,  I  at  length  became  pro- 
ficient in  many  of  them ;  and,  urged  on  one  oc- 
casion to  try  my  skill,  I  opened  my  gambling 
career  at  a  game  of  ecarte.  My^opponent, 
Lieutenant  Packar,  was  considered  the  most 
skilful  player  in  the  regiment.  But,  notwith- 
standing this,  fortune  favoured  me,  as  she  not 
unfrequently  does  on  the  first  attempt,  and 
I  rose  a  winner  to  a  large  amount. 

"  Packar  was  not  only  chagrined  at  losing 
the  money,  but  also  at  being  defeated  by 
one  so  little  experienced  as  myself.  After 
this  I  was  daily  challenged  by  him  to  play, 
and,  within  a  month  after  my  commencement, 
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I  had  won  nearly  twelve  thousand  rupees,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  was  owing  to  me. 
The  run  of  success  which  I  had  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  mess;  and,  instead  of 
playing  after  dinner  themselves,  all  used  to 
crowd  round  us,  and  back  their  respective 
opinions. 

"  One  evening,  after  increasing  my  gains  to 
a  considerable  amount,  Packar  asked  me  to 
change  the  game  to  French  hazard.  I  readily 
consented,  and,  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  was  a 
creditor  in  a  larger  sum.  He  now  owed  me 
twenty-five  thousand  rupees,  and,  rising  from 
the  table  in  a  furious  passion,  he  flung  the 
dice-box  from  him,  swearing  he  would  play 
no  more. 

"  I  replied,  '  As  you  please  !'  and  nothing 
more  then  passed  between  us. 

"  The  following  morning  I  went  shooting 
in  the  jungle,  and  did  not  return  till  late  in 
the  evening.  Upon  joining  the  mess,  all  eyes 
were  bent  upon  me,  except  Packar's,  whose 
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head  was  turned  away.  Kot  a  word  was 
spoken,  and  I  imagined  some  quarrel  had  just 
taken  place.  Making  some  casual  observa- 
tion, I  took  my  seat  at  the  table. 

"  '  Mr.  Scourfield,'  said  Packar,  jumping 
on  his  feet,  and  trembling  from  head  to  foot, 
'  I  have  made  an  accusation  against  you,  in 
your  absence,  which  I  will  now  repeat  in  your 
presence,  For  weeks  past  all  have  been  sur- 
prised at  your  continued  successes  at  play  with 
me.  But  their  astonishment  has  ceased ;  the 
mystery  is  explained.  I  charge  you  with 
having  used  marked  cards  and  loaded  dice.' 

"  My  sword  leaped  from  its  scabbard,  and 
was  at  his  throat  in  an  instant,  but  was  as 
quickly  struck  from  my  grasp  by  Anstruther. 

"  '  Listen,'  said  he,  clutching  me  in  his 
arms,  as  I  struggled  to  get  at  my  accuser. 
1  Your  honour  is  at  stake.  This  will  not  save 
it.     Be  calm,  and  refute  the  foul  aspersion. 

"  Fixing  a  cool  and  collected  look  upon 
me,  Packar  repeated — 
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" '  I  charge  you  with  having  used  marked 
cards  and  loaded  dice.' 

"  '  Tis  a  lie !'  I  replied ;  *  a  damned,  vil- 
lanous  lie !' 

"  All  now  rose  from  their  chairs,  and  the 
greatest  confusion  prevailed.  Packar  pre- 
tended to  he  little  less  indignant  than  myself, 
and  said,  between  his  teeth — 

"  *  Prove  it  to  be  one,  and  you'll  have  all 
the  satisfaction  you  desire.' 

" '  ~No,  sir,'  replied  Anstruther,  '  it  is  for 
you  to  sustain  the  accusation  with  undeniable 
testimony ;  not  for  my  friend,  in  the  first 
place,  to  confute  the  charge  with  evidence.' 

"  '  I  will  do  so,'  rejoined  Packar.  '  I  can 
produce  such  evidence  that  no  man  can  dis- 
pute.' 

"  With  much  difficulty,  Anstruther  obtained 
silence,  and  order  was  restored.  Boiling  with 
passion,  I  could  scarcely  be  restrained  from 
violence ;  but  Anstruther  held  me  forcibly  in 
my  chair,  and  at  length  persuaded  me  to  be- 
come quiet. 
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" '  !ftTow  state  the  particulars  of  this  grave 
imputation,'  said  he  to  Packar. 

"  '  Tis  generally  known  to  all  present,'  com- 
menced my  accuser,  'that  I  have  lost,  continu- 
ally, heavy  sums  of  money  to  Mr.  Scourfield. 
His  success  has  not  had  a  single  variation, 
but  every  night,  for  an  entire  month,  he  has 
risen  from  the  table  a  winner.  After  our  play 
last  evening,  which,  as  usual,  had  proved  most 
unfortunate  to  me,  I  by  accident  discovered 
that  one  of  the  dice  would  not  spin.  This  led 
me  to  a  closer  examination ;  and,  to  my  great 
surprise,  gentlemen,  I  found  it  loaded.  The 
other  was  also  equally  false  ;  and,  trying  them 
with  the  box  for  half  an  hour,  they  formed  the 
main  seven  no  less  than  six  times  out  of  ek'ht 
casts ;  which  was  the  main  invariably  called  by 
Jlr.  Scourfield.  The  dice  were  supplied  by 
him,  and  so  were  the  cards  we  had  been  playing 
with ;  but  thev  were  taken  away,  so  that  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  inspecting  them.     The 
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dice,  however,  I  retained.     Here  they  are,' 
said  he,  producing  them. 

"  They  were  handed  round  the  table,  and 
each  pronounced  them  to  be  false. 

" '  They  are  not  those  I  supplied,'  said  I. 

"  '  Of  course  you  will  say  so,'  said  Packar, 
with  a  sneering  smile ;  '  but  that  doubt  I'll 
soon  remove.  Where  are  the  cards  we  used 
last  night  ?' 

"  '  In  my  writing-desk,'  I  replied. 

"  '  Let  them  be  sent  for,'  he  rejoined. 

"  '  Most  willingly,'  returned  I. 

"  *  I'll  go  for  them,'  said  Anstruther. 

"  Taking  the  key  from  me,  Anstruther 
quickly  returned  with  the  cards,  and,  throwing 
them  upon  the  table,  he  exultingly  ex- 
claimed, '  They'll  not  be  found  wrong,  I'll 
stake  my  existence.' 

"  He  was  wrong.  Every  important  card  was 
marked  by  the  hand  of  some  expert  sharper. 

"  '  There  !'  said  Packar.  '  Is  my  accusa- 
tion well  or  ill-founded  ?' 
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"  I  was  speechless  with  wonder  and  horror. 

"  '  Is  there  any  occasion  for  astonishment  at 
my  being  a  loser,  with  such  implements  ? ' 
said  Packar,  triumphantly. 

"  *  There  is  some  shameful  conspiracy  here,' 
I  at  length  replied — '  some  devilish  trick.' 

"  '  Oh,  yes  !'  rejoined  Packar.  '  They  are, 
like  the  dice — not  those  we  played  with,  you 
will  say.  But,  being  found  thus  marked  in 
your  writing-desk,  under  lock  and  key,  the 
denial  will  hardly  avail  you,  I  think." 

"  I  felt  I  was  condemned.  So  taken  aback 
was  I,  that  I  had  no  defence  to  offer.  The 
circumstances  seemed  to  be  clearly  proved 
against  me,  and,  in  the  opinions  of  all,  save 
one,  I  was  deemed  guilty  of  the  base  action 
I  had  been  accused  of.  He  knew  I  was 
innocent. 

"  Without  any  observation  being  made, 
every  one  left  the  room.  Stunned  with  the 
blow,  I  remained  there  for  hours  in  a  state  of 
unconsciousness. 

l2 
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"  '  What  explanation  have  you  to  give?' 
said  a  voice,  rousing  me  from  my  lethargy. 
It  was  Anstruther's. 

"  '  None,'  replied  I. 

"  '  You  admit  the  charge,  then  ?'  said  he. 

'* '  It  is  a  naked  lie,'  I  rejoined. 

"  Passion,  amounting  to  furious  madness, 
now  took  possession  of  me.  I  knew  not  what  I 
did  or  said ;  hut  Anstruther  became  convinced 
of  rny  innocence,  and  that  some  inexplicable 
deception  had  been  practised.  He  fully  agreed 
in  my  assertion  that  Packar  had  effected  this, 
in  some  extraordinary  way,  to  avoid  payment 
of  the  money  he  was  indebted  to  me. 

"  '  What  can  I  do  ? '  said  I,  overwhelmed 
with  the  thought  of  my  position. 

"  *  Whatever  my  opinion  may  be  as  to  your 
innocence,'  replied  Anstruther,*  '  it  will  not 
serve  you  in  the  minds  of  others.  The  evi- 
dence adduced  was  conclusive.  You  have  but 
one  course  to  adopt.' 

"  <  What  is  that  ?'  I  inquired. 
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"  *  Throw  up  your  commission  and  return  to 
England,'  replied  he.  'I  will  watch  Packar 
narrowly.  My  eye  shall  seldom  be  off  him. 
If  he  has  acted  the  shameful  part  we  ascribe 
to  him,  he'll  not  stop  here.  Some  other  wick- 
edness will  be  practised,  and,  sooner  or  later, 
discovered.  This  may  lead  to  the  detection 
of  the  villany.  At  any  rate,  'tis  the  only 
plan  that  I  can  suggest.' 

"  '  I  will  resign  at  once,'  replied  I,  '  and 
return  to  England,  but  not  home.  Until  I 
am  freed  from  this  black  imputation  of  dis- 
honour, I  will  never  stand  under  my  uncle's 
roof  again,  so  help  me  Heaven  ! '  " 

"  There  you  were  wrong,  my  boy,1'  ob- 
served the  squire — "  very  wrong." 

"  Perhaps  I  was,"  said  Charles ;  "  but  such 
was  my  resolution.  Anstruther  advised  me 
to  make  the  circumstances  known  to  you,  and 
conceal  nothing.  This,  however,  I  obstinately 
declined,  and  continued  to  do  so,  notwith- 
standing the  pressing  solicitations  of  Agnes  to 
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the  contrary.  I  was  determined  to  keep  my 
arrival  in  England  secret  from  all  except  my 
sister ;  and,  to  further  my  purpose,  I  left  let- 
ters in  India,  to  be  sent  to  you  after  my  de- 
parture, and  changed  my  name  to  Ranger.  I 
need  not  repeat  the  promise  of  silence  I  forced 
from  Agnes  upon  my  arrival,  nor  of  her  many 
trials  in  consequence.  Firmly  she  kept  her 
plighted  word,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  main- 
tained me  from  your  generous  pocket-allow- 
ance. 

"  The  desire  of  gaming  once  roused,  it  takes 
much  resolution  to  quell  the  ruinous  tempta- 
tion. Not  having  any  occupation,  friends,  or 
amusement,  I  frequented  nightly  the  houses 
of  play  in  the  metropolis.  In  one  of  these  I 
first  saw  Titley,  who  volunteered  to  assist  me 
out  of  a  dangerous  broil.  Thus  our  acquaint- 
ance commenced.  Something  like  an  inti- 
macy ensued,  and  I  quickly  found  he  was  a 
friend  of  yours.  This  made  me  doubly  cau- 
tious to  prevent  him  discovering  who  I  really 
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was,  and  I  always  avoided  any  allusion  to  you. 
When  you  were  in  London,  Agnes  visited  me, 
and  her  already- excited  suspicions  of  the  na- 
ture of  my  habits  were  confirmed.  She  ear- 
nestly entreated  me  to  desist  from  the  fatal 
habit;  I  promised  faithfully  to  do  so  then, 
and  religiously  kept  my  word. 

"  I  need  not  repeat  how  often  Agnes  begged 
of  me  to  see  AYilmott,  and  the  various  propo- 
sals made  to  induce  me  to  divulge  the  secret 
to  you.  As  you  know,  Wilmott  became  ac- 
quainted by  accident  with  my  arrival.  He, 
like  Agnes,  was  bound  to  silence ;  and,  pain- 
ful as  it  was  to  him,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, he  permitted  nothing  to  make  him 
forfeit  his  pledged  honour." 

"  That  he  would  not,"  said  the  squire. 

"  Previous  to  your  leaving  London,  I 
received  a  letter  from  Anstruther,  who, 
invalided,  had  just  landed  at  Portsmouth," 
continued  Charles.  "  The  contents  briefly  an- 
nounced that  he  had  something  of  the  greatest 
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importance  to  communicate,  and  wished  me 
to  join  him  there  without  an  instant's  delay. 
I  felt  assured  the  delinquent  was  discovered, 
and,  on  the  wings  of  expectation,  I  hastened 
to  Portsmouth. 

"  It  appeared,  from  Anstruther's  statement, 
that  about  three  months  after  I  had  left  In- 
dia, and  my  supposed  criminal  conduct  began 
to  be  no  longer  discussed,  he  was  sent  for  by 
Packar  to  come  to  his  room.  Having  ex- 
changed barely  a  word  with  him  since  my 
departure,  Anstruther  thought  this  invitation 
most  extraordinary,  and  declined  going.  But 
again  Packar  sent  for  him,  alleging  that  he 
had  a  few  words  to  say  of  great  consequence, 
and  indisposition  prevented  his  leaving  his  bed. 
Anstruther  went  upon  the  receipt  of  this 
second  request,  and  found  Packar  in  a  state 
of  high  bilious  fever. 

"  *  I  have  sent  for  you,  sir,'  said  he,  '  to 
render  an  act  of  justice  to  your  injured  friend, 
whom  I  know  you  believe  to  be  innocent  of 
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the  crime  I  charged  and  proved  against  him. 
Since  that  moment  a  more  miserable  crea- 
ture has  not  existed  than  myself.  Listen 
to,  and  write  down  my  confession,  if  you 
please.     I  will  sign  it.' 

"You  may  imagine  the  eagerness  with  which 
Anstruther  listened  to  the  recital,  and  wrote 
every  word  which  dropped  from  the  con- 
science-stricken wretch. 

11 '  On  the  last  night  I  played  with  Scour- 
field,'  said  he,  *  I  rose  a  loser  of  five  times 
the  amount  I  had  means  left  to  pay  with. 
In  the  morning  he  asked  me  to  settle  some 
I  0  IPs  he  held  of  mine  to  a  large  amount  ; 
but,  not  possessing  it,  I  made  an  excuse,  and 
promised  payment  the  following  day,  in  the 
hope  that  I  should  have  turned  the  luck  be- 
fore the  time  named.  This,  however,  was 
not  the  case ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  became 
more  deeply  involved  in  his  debt.  Maddened 
with  my  losses,  I  paced  my  room  all  night, 
when  at  daylight  I  saw  Scourfield  leave  with 
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his  dogs  and  gun.  God  forgive  me  !'  ex- 
claimed he ;  '  I  was  tempted  to  follow  and 
murder  him,  and  say  my  rifle  went  off  by 
accident.  This  coldblooded  deed  was  pre- 
vented by  a  merciful  Providence.  The  lock 
of  my  rifle  broke,  when  I  raised  the  hammer 
to  cap  the  nipple.  The  warning  would  have 
been  heeded  by  any  other  than  myself;  but 
it  caused  me  only  to  devise  other  means,  little 
less  villanous,  of  escaping  my  difficulties. 
To  accuse  him  of  cheating  me,  and  support- 
ing my  charge  with  clear  proofs,  was  my  next 
devilish  scheme. 

"  '  Obtaining  admission  to  his  room,  I  found 
one  of  my  keys  would  unlock  his  writing- 
desk,  where  I  knew  he  kept  the  cards.  / 
marked  them,  sir,  and  'twas  I  who  loaded 
the  dice.' 

"  '  So  I  suspected,"  replied  Anstruther. 

"  '  Sleep  has  been  almost  a  stranger  to  me 
since  then,'  rejoined  Packar.  '  I  have  had  no 
rest   either  night  or  day.      To  assume  the 
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appearance  of  a  happiness  which  I  did  not 
possess,  I  had  recourse  to  exciting  stimu- 
lants, until  nature  could  no  longer  bear  the 
destructive  conflict.  Here  you  see  me  a 
ruined  man.  Health,  honour,  station  —  all, 
all  are  lost.' 

"  This  acknowledgment,"  continued  Charles, 
was  written  by  Anstruther,  at  the  time  of  its 
being  made,  and  signed  by  Packar.     But 

'  The  devil  was  sick — the  devil  a  saint  would  be. 
The  devil  was  well — the  devil  a  saint  was  he.J 

it  will  appear  incredible  that,  after  making 
this  abject  confession,  Packar,  who  rapidly 
recovered  from  the  debilitating  sickness, 
denied  having  done  so,  and  stoutly  main- 
tained the  signature  to  be  a  forgery.  But  it 
availed  him  not.  A  court-martial  decided 
upon  the  genuineness  of  the  document.  Just 
before  it  was  held,  Anstruther  was  considered 
in  such  a  state  of  health  as  to  warrant  an  im- 
mediate return  to  England.  Such,  indeed, 
was  the  nature  of  his  sickness,  that  to  remain 
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much  longer  was  deemed  certain  death.  A 
vessel  was  sailing  from  Bombay,  five  days 
before  the  appointed  day  of  trial,  and  no 
other  would  depart  for  many  weeks.  There 
was  no  choice.  Go  he  must ;  and  the  docu- 
ment being  considered  conclusive  evidence 
against  Packar,  Anstruther's  attendance  was 
considered  unimportant™ 

"  You  may  suppose  how  delighted  I  was 
to  hear  this  intelligence.  Anstruther  now 
strongly  urged  me  to  relieve  my  sister  of  all 
further  anxiety,  and  return  home,  considering 
all  my  scruples  vanquished.  But  I  still  per- 
sisted in  obtaining  the  result  of  the  court- 
martial,  and  the  letters  of  congratulation  I 
anticipated  from  my  brother-officers,  ere  I 
did  go.  By  the  next  mail  they  would  arrive, 
I  believed,  and  I  was  not  disappointed.  They 
came,  and  here  they  are,"  said  Charles,  thrust- 
ing a  number  of  documents  into  the  hands  of 
his  uncle. 

The  squire  glanced  at  their  contents,  and, 
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at  the  conclusion  of  the  perusal,  exclaimed, — 
"  The  villain  got  his  deserts  !" 

"Yes,"  replied  Charles,  "he  was  broken." 

"  'Tis  of  no  avail,  recurring  to  the  past," 
rejoined  the  squire.  "  But  you  should  have 
known  me  better  than  to  have  acted  so,  my 
dear  boy." 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  Charles.  "  I  was 
stung  to  the  quick  with  mortification.  I 
could  not  meet  you  with  even  the  suspicion 
of  disgrace  upon  me. " 

"  I  should  have  believed  you  innocent  as 
you  have  been  proved  to  be,"  replied  the 
squire.  "  The  Scourfield  blood  has  no  white, 
festering  dishonour  running  in  its  veins," 
he  added  proudly. 

"  Anstruther  related  the  circumstances  as 
I  have  done,"  observed  Charles. 

"  With  no  material  variation,"  replied  the 
squire.  "  But  you  must  talk  no  more  at 
present.  Your  voice  is  broken  with  exhaus- 
tion." 
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"  I  was  proceeding  to  the  error  which  led 
to  the  hapless  quarrel  between  Titley  and 
myself,''  rejoined  Charles. 

"  That  you  are  aware  I  already  know,  as 
I  did  what  you  have  now  told  me,"  said  the 
squire.  "  If  you're  inclined  to  speak  of  it 
another  time,  you  will  find  me  a  patient 
listener.  But  I  now  forbid  further  exertion. 
Compose  yourself  for  a  few  minutes,  and  I 
will  summons  Kate." 

Wilmott  and  Anstruther  now  approached 
the  window,  arm-in-arm. 

"  Has  Charles  unburthened  his  bosom  ?" 
asked  the  former,  with  a  smile. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  squire ;  "  our  con- 
ference, so  long  promised,  is  over." 

"  He  looks  very  exhausted,"  observed 
Anstruther. 

"  The  effort  has  been  rather  too  much  for 
him,  even  now,"  returned  the  squire.  "  But 
a  short  repose  will  revive  him." 

"  We  have  been  watching  old  Striver  and 
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Button  under  the  hollow  pollard,"  said  Wil- 
mott.  "The  master  was  asleep,  while  the  dog 
kept  guard  over  him." 

"  Striver  and  his  dog  are  curiosities  in  their 
way,"  responded  the  squire.  "  I  received  a 
letter  from  them  this  morning." 

"  Them"  repeated  Wilmott,  laughing. 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  the  squire;  "for  which 
wrote  it  I  cannot  say.  The  dog  is  as  likely  to 
have  been  scribe  as  the  man.  At  all  events, 
I'm  sure  Striver  didn't  write  it." 

"  Perhaps  Peter  lent  his  aid,"  observed 
Wilmott. 

"  I  am  ignorant  of  the  amanuensis,"  replied 
the  squire ;  "  but  it  is  evidently  Striver's  dic- 
tation." 

"  Pray  let  us  hear  it,  "  rejoined  Wil- 
mott. 

"  I'll  read  it  to  you,"  said  the  squire. 
"  Listen." 

"  Tu  Squire  Scourfield  Esquire  Scourfield 
hall  Scourfield. — Sir  I  take  the  liberti  of  ritin 
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a  fa  lines  to  you  to  inform  you  that  Mr.  Will 
Bolton  Jewniur  as  was  wont  let  me  have  no 
Kit  for  us  I  have  axd  him  tu  or  thre  times 
for  sum  and  he  tell  me  he  cant  git  none  if  you 
please  Sir  I  want  a  order  for  sum  barly  the 
barly  meale  is  done  I  would  have  ritin  to  you 
befor  for  a  order  Sir  but  I  wated  to  see  if 
Mr.  Bolton  as  is  would  bring  me  some  kit  Sir 
Buton  grows  thin  but  we  have  been  short  of 
food  so  he  is  poor  in  condishing  Sir  I  have 
found  tu  phesents  nests  one  with  4  egs 
the  orther  13  these  tu  nests  are  away  from 
the  cuvveys  Sir  I  do  not  disturb  the  cuvveys 
now  there  is  a  few  rooks  can  fly  but  not 
anow  for  a  days  sport  Sir  perhaps  youll 
come  and  see  there  is  a  great  many  parch 
and  roche  all  the  way  long  of  our  river  Sir 
I  hope  you  are  well  and  all  the  famley 
they  are  all  well  Your  dutyful  sarvent 
F.  Striver." 

There  was  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  old  trapper's  epistle. 
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"  Now,  uncle,"  said  Charles,  "touch  the 
bell.     I  cannot  wait  longer." 

The  bell  still  vibrated  on  its  wire  when 
the  door  opened,  and  Kate  was  clasped  in 
her  cousin's  fond  embrace. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

LOVE  AND  ANGER. 

"  For  now  my  love  is  thaw'd  ; 

Which,  like  a  waxen  image  'gainst  a  fire, 

Bears  no  impression  of  the  thing  it  was." 

"  Never,"  said  Agnes,  firmly.  "  I  never 
will  consent  to  become  his  wife." 

"  But,"  replied  Kate,  entreatingly,  "  you 
must  admit,  dear  Agnes,  that  the  circum- 
stances were  of  a  truly  suspicious  nature." 

"  At  least, "  rejoined  her  cousin,  with 
flashing  eye  and  coloured  cheek,  "  an  expla- 
nation might  have  been  demanded.  I  was 
entitled  to  that,  I  suppose,  ere  he  condemned 
me." 

"  Certainly  it  was  very  wrong  not  to  do 
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so,"  said  Kate ;  "  but  jealousy  overcame  his 
reason." 

"  Jealousy  !  "  repeated  Agnes.  "  On  the 
eve  of  our  union  for  him  to  mistrust  my  ho- 
nour !" 

"  Still  be  merciful,"  replied  Kate.  "  He 
has  been  much  punished.  I  never  saw  a 
greater  alteration  in  any  one's  appearance." 

"  My  determination  is  formed,"  rejoined 
Agnes.  "  His  pain  cannot  have  exceeded 
mine,  and  that  of  others." 

u  But,  since  no  one  is  suffering  now  but 
him,"  said  Kate,  "  let  him  partake  in  the  ge- 
neral festivity." 

"  You're  a  persevering  advocate,"  returned 
Agnes.  "  Would  that  your  cause  admitted 
of  extenuation !" 

"  You  cannot  seriously  have  determined 
never  to  forgive  poor  Titley?"  said  Kate. 

"  Such  is  my  fixed  resolution,"  replied  her 
cousin. 

"  Oh,    but    reconsider !  ':    replied    Kate. 
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"  Think  of  the  sorrow  it  will  occasion.  I  am 
sure  my  father  will  deeply  deplore  this  re- 
solve." 

"  Not  so  much  as  if  I  professed  a  willing- 
ness to  forgive  him  without  meaning  it,"  re- 
joined Agnes. 

"  Still  let  me  not  be  the  bearer  of  such  un- 
welcome tidings,"  added  Kate.  "  I  cannot 
believe  you  will  persist  in  the  refusal." 

"  Kate,  my  own  sweet  Kate,"  said  Agnes, 
kissing  her  cousin,  "  I  thank  you,  sincerely 
thank  you,  for  the  good  intent  with  which  you 
press  your  suit ;  but,  to  dismiss  this  subject 
for  ever,  hearken  to  what  I  have  to  say." 

"  Most  willingly,"  replied  Kate. 

"  There  is  scarcely  any  thing,  however  un- 
kind and  difficult  to  submit  to,  that  I  could 
not  have  cheerfully  borne  from  Powis,"  said 
Agnes,  "  except  the  suspicion  that  he  was 
capable  of  entertaining  towards  me.  That  I 
loved  him  well  you  know,  and  no  injury  re- 
ceived at  his  hands  could  have  shaken  my  af- 
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fection  for  him,  save  the  one  I  have  received. 
Beflect,  as  I  have  done',  dear  Kate.  Is  he 
worthy  of  my  heart  who  nearly  broke  it  from 
such  a  black,  groundless  suspicion  ?  Oh,  no  ! 
He  who  would  risk  the  stake  once,  would 
hesitate  but  little  at  risking  it  again." 

"There  I  differ  with  you,"  replied  Kate. 
"  With  the  knowledge  of  its  value,  which  is 
enhanced  by  the  chance  of  losing  it,  there  is 
little  fear  of  a  second  cause  of  complaint.  In- 
deed, it  is  not  generous  to  anticipate  the  pro- 
bability of  another  from  the  extraordinary 
cause  of  the  first." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  responded  Agnes.  "  Still 
I  cannot  dismiss  the  fear  from  my  mind  ;  nor 
can  I  accede,  under  any  persuasion,  to  your 
wishes,  my  beloved  Kate.  My  decision  may 
cause  suffering  to  all  of  us ;  perchance  none 
more  than  to  myself.  Yet,  acting  upon  a 
belief  founded  on  mature  deliberation,  I  will 
not  waver  from  my  resolved  purpose." 

"  And  that  is—" 
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"  Never  to  become  the  wife  of  Powis  Tit- 
ley,"  interrupted  Agnes. 

A  silence  was  maintained  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes. Neither  seemed  disposed  to  break  it. 
At  length  Kate  said, — 

"  And  such  is  the  final  decision  I  am  to 
convey  to  my  father?" 

"  It  is,"  replied  Agnes  ;  "  and,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  further  discussion  upon  an 
exhausted  and  decided  subject,  I  here  put  my 
seal  upon  it.     Before  Heaven  I  swear — " 

"  Hush !"  said  a  low  voice,  close  behind  her. 

Both  started  with  surprise.  Upon  turning 
round,  the  curate's  placid  countenance  was 
visible. 

"  Forgive  my  interruption,"  said  he.  "I 
should  not  have  trespassed  upon  your  privacy, 
but  for  the  authority  vested  in  my  hands.  I 
was  desired  by  the  squire,  whom  I  left  in  the 
garden  with  his  nephew  and  friends,  to  ap- 
proach and  lend  my  aid  to  Miss  Kate,  in 
support  of  her  object,  if  requisite." 
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"  Do  not  apologize,  Mr.  Smit,"  said  Agnes. 
"  Your  presence,  upon  all  occasions,  is  truly 
acceptable  —  more  especially  upon  the  pre- 
sent." 

"  Indeed  it  is,"  added  Kate.  "  Pve  been 
attempting  in  vain,"  she  continued,  "to  over- 
come my  cousin's  objections.  Pray,  sir,  en- 
deavour to  impart  to  her  a  spirit  of  forgive- 
ness, which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Agnes  does 
not  at  present  possess." 

"  The  jewel  is  but  secreted,"  replied  the 
curate,  smiling.  "  We  shall  discover  it  set 
in  her  heart,  a  gem  of  priceless  value." 

"  You  are  giving  me  credit  for  a  virtue 
which  I  have  not,"  rejoined  Agnes. 

"  Fair  lady,"  said  the  curate,  "  pardon  me 
if  I  hesitate  to  believe  in  this  denial.  Long, 
very  long  have  I  known  you,  and  too  well,  not 
to  think  the  most  noble  sentiment  of  a  Chris- 
tian mind  is  deeply  engraved  in  yours.  Prom 
the  fountain  of  all  good,  merciful  forgiveness 
emanates.     'Tis  a  blessing  which  gives  and 
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takes.  It  cheers  the  inmost  soul  of  him  who 
extends  it,  and  melts  with  gratitude  the  heart 
to  which  it  is  extended.  In  all  our  decisions, 
we  should  remember  well  that  we  are  taught 
to  forgive  as  we  hope  to  he  forgiven." 

"  As  I  have  said  to  others,  I  must  repeat 
to  you,"  replied  Agnes.  "  After  what  has 
passed,  I  cannot  consent  to  become  Mr. 
Titley's  wife.  My  feelings  are  completely 
changed  ;  and  to  say  that  I  forgive  him  would 
be  a  mere  mockery." 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  rejoined  the  curate, 
"  your  feelings  are  not  changed ;  they  cannot 
be.  Temporary  indignation  for  an  almost 
imaginary  injury " 

"  Imaginary !"  interrupted  Agnes,  anger 
lighting  up  every  feature,  "  imaginary  !  Can 
the  supposition  he  held  of  me  be  called  an 
imaginary  injury  ?" 

"  Nay,  nay,"  mildly  replied  the  curate  ; 
"  calm  this  agitation,  and  listen  to  reason. 
Your  good  uncle,  brother,  and  all  your  friends 
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have  endured  of  late  great  affliction.  The 
hand  of  sorrow  has  weighed  heavily  upon  this 
house ;  but,  through  the  benign  interposition 
of  divine  Providence,  it  has  been  lifted  again, 
and  much  has  passed  away.  With  you  lies 
the  dispelling  of  the  remainder ;  and  let  me 
beseech  you  not  to  hesitate ;  but  permit 
the  happiness,  so  long  denied,  to  visit  us 
once  more." 

"  Pray  do,  Agnes  dear,"  added  Kate. 

"  Let  me  be  the  messenger  of  welcome 
news,"  said  the  curate.  "  All  are  waiting  in 
the  flower-garden  for  my  return." 

"  Is  Mr.  Titley  there  ?"  inquired  Agnes. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  curate. 

"  Then  convey  this,  my  final  answer,"  re- 
joined Agnes.  "  I  will  never  hold  commu- 
nion with  him  more.  'Tis  a  resolve  moulded 
by  forethought  and  an  irrevocable  determi- 
nation. My  decisions  are  not  like  feathers, 
to  be  blown  to  and  fro  by  each  change  of 
breath." 

VOL.  III.  M 
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"  This  is  the  angry  reply  of  indignation," 
observed  the  curate. 

"  No  matter  if  it  be,"  replied  Agnes. 
"  'Tis  the  only  one  I  have  to  give.  What ! 
can  I  forget  he  nearly  murdered  my  brother, 
and  reduced  him,  from  health,  and  strength, 
and  beauty,  to  the  poor,  weak  cripple  that  he 
is  ?  Can  I  forget  the  cause — the  withering 
suspicion  ?  No  ;  time  cannot  efface  it  from 
my  memory,  nor  wring  from  me  forgive- 
ness." 

Wounded  pride  curled  her  haughty  lip,  and 
flashed  in  her  eyes  as  she  spoke. 

The  curate  knew  it  was  useless  to  con- 
tinue the  argument,  and,  with  deep  disap- 
pointment depicted  in  his  features,  he  bowed 
and  departed.  Proceeding  to  the  flower- 
garden,  he  found  the  squire,  Wilmott, 
Titley,  and  Anstruther,  anxiously  waiting 
his  coming. 

"  Well,"  said  the  squire,  "  what  news,  my 
friend  ?     Does  the  unforgiving  one  relent  ?" 
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The  curate  shook  his  head  despondingly. 

"  Then    you've    failed,    too/'    added    the 
squire.     "  What  can  be  done  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  replied  the  curate.  "  Xo  per- 
suasion will  avail  in  her  present  mood." 

"  But  will  she  not  see  me  ?"  asked  Titley, 
looking  the  despair  he  felt. 

"  If  she  consented,"  replied  the  curate,  "  it 
would  be  but  adding  fuel  to  the  flame." 

"  The  minx  !"  exclaimed  the  squire. 
"  What  shall  we  do  with  her,  Charles  ?" 

"  Leave  her  to  me,"  replied  he.  "  I  shall 
be  the  successful  negociator." 

"  A  boastful  assurance,"  rejoined  the 
squire,  "  after  we  all  have  tried  our  utmost !" 

"  I  think  he  stands  the  best  chance/*  said 
Wilmott. 

"  Then  try,  my  boy,"  added  the  squire. 

"  If  you  would  follow  a  suggestion  of 
mine,"  observed  the  curate,  "  I  think  success 
eventually  would  follow.** 

"  What  is  that  ?*'  inquired  Titley. 
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"  For  you  to  leave  here  for  a  short  period, 
and  let  no  mention  be  made  of  the  subject, 
until  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  soothe  the 
irritation  under  which  Miss  Agnes  now 
labours." 

"I'm  inclined  to  think  the  plan  good,"  said 
Anstruther. 

"  And  so  do  I,"  observed  Wilmott. 

"What  say  you,  Charles?"  asked  the 
squire. 

"  Perhaps  it  would  be  the  safer  mode," 
replied  he ;  "  although  I  think  I  could  now 
overcome  her  refusal." 

"  Try,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,"  said 
Titley. 

"  Not  so  fast,  Titley,"  replied  the  squire. 
"  We  must  act  with  caution.  I  imagined,  if 
any  persuasion  could  have  succeeded  with 
Agnes,  it  would  have  been  the  united  one  of 
Kate  and  my  friend  Smit  here.  It  has 
proved  a  failure,  and,  upon  consideration,  I 
think  the  probability  is  that  Charles  would 
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meet  with  a  similar  fate.  The  next  step  must 
be  well  measured  before  taken." 

"  I  perfectly  agree  with  you,"  added  Wil- 
mott. 

"  Then  let  us  take  the  parson's  advice," 
said  the  squire.     "  It's  always  prudent." 

"  So  long  as  her  present  mood  lasts,  no 
progress  can  be  made,"  observed  the  curate. 
"  And  time  is  sure  to  dismiss  it,  if  permitted 
to  do  its  work." 

"  So  I  think,"  replied  Wilmott. 

"When  a  high-spirited  woman's  pride  is 
wounded,"  said  Anstruther,  "  the  best  anti- 
dote is  plenty  of  tether.  To  check,  is  but  to 
excite  fresh  plunges." 

"You're  a  philosopher,"  responded  Wil- 
mott. "  And,  unlike  many  theories,  'tis  one 
of  practical  utility." 

"  Am  I  then  to  leave  this  place  ?"  inquired 
Titley. 

"  Such  is  the  verdict,"  replied  the  squire. 
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"  But  I  promise  your  absence  shall  not  be  a 
day  longer  than  necessary." 

"  And  as  my  visit  has  been  so  much  pro- 
longed," said  Anstruther,  "  I  will  accompany 
you  on  your  exile." 

"  No,  Anstruther,"  responded  Charles. 
"  We  cannot  part  with  you." 

"  For  a  time  you  must  submit  with  pa- 
tience to  my  leaving,"  returned  he.  "  I  have 
urgent  business  to  transact." 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?"  asked  the  squire. 

"  To  London,"  replied  Anstruther. 

"  Where  I  shall  remain  too,"  added  Titley. 

"  We'll  summon  you  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble," said  Wilmott. 

"  And  write  to  me  daily,"  replied  his 
friend. 

"  I  will,"  rejoined  Wilmott. 

"  How  long  must  you  remain  from  us  ?" 
inquired  Charles,  of  Anstruther. 

"  A  fortnight,  at  least,"  replied  he. 

"  I   shall   miss   you    so   much,"    rejoined 
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Charles,  "  that  you  must  not  extend  the 
time." 

"  I  will  not,"  said  Anstruther. 

"  As  a  preliminary  step  to  the  completion 
of  our  purpose,"  observed  the  curate,  "  I 
would  advise  Mr.  Titley  to  send  a  farewell 
letter  to  Miss  Agnes,  couched  in  that  form 
which  his  own  good  sense  will  dictate." 

"'Tis  the  best  that  can  be  taken,"  said 
Anstruther.  "  By  such  means  many  an 
estranged  heart  has  been  won  again." 

"  In  this  case,"  replied  the  curate,  "  I 
think  it  never  has  been  lost." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  rejoined  Anstruther  ;  "  but 
the  present  effect  is  the  same  as  if  it  had." 

"  The  parson  would  have  made  a  good 
general,  I  believe,"  said  the  squire,  laughing. 

"  His  plans  are  faultless,"  returned 
Charles. 

"  I  hope  at  least  they  will  enable  us  to 
place  aifairs  on  their  former   footing  under 
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that  old  roof,"  said  the  curate,  pointing  to 
the  Hall,  as  it  peeped  from  among  the  cluster- 
ing oaks  and  elms. 

"  Ah  !"  sighed  the  squire,  "  there's  a  gap 
we  cannot  fill  up.     Poor  Tom  Bolton  !" 
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CHAPTER  XLVIL 

A  COMBAT  IN  THE  CLOUDS. 

"  Weariness 
Can  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  restive  sloth 
Finds  the  down  pillow  hard." 

With  a  yawn,  Striver  rose  from  his  recum- 
bent posture,  under  the  pollard  tree,  rubbing 
his  eyes. 

"We  can't  stand  work,  Button,  as  we 
used,"  said  he.  "  No,  no.  Old  age  has  crept 
upon  us,  hasn't  it,  Button  ?" 

Button  stretched  himself  upon  the  grass, 
and,  after  treating  himself  with  a  refreshing 
roll,  deigned  to  give  a  reply  by  drooping  his 
tail  and  shaking  his  head. 

"  Ah  !"  rejoined  his  master,   "  very  true. 
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It  has,  indeed.  But  never  care,  we  have  had 
our  day,  and  there  must  be  a  settling  to  every 
reckoning,  Button." 

The  old  trapper  stooped  and  groaned,  as  he 
gathered  up  his  spade. 

"Across  the  loins  I  feel  it  most,"  con- 
tinued he.  "  I  don't  know  your  weak  point, 
but  I  expect  the  loss  of  those  teeth  is  the  one 
that  troubles  you  the  most." 

Button  whined. 

"  So  T  thought,"  observed  Striver ;  "  it's  a 
pity  a  fellow  of  your  pluck  should  be  without 
grinders.  But  they're  worn  out,  Button,  so 
it's  no  use  grumbling." 

"While  the  trapper  was  speaking,  his  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  the  flight  of  a  heron 
above  his  head.  The  lanky  bird  was  poised 
high  in  air,  and  a  speck  was  just  visible  hover- 
ing about  him. 

"  Here's  a  bit  of  sport  I  love  to  see,"  said 
Striver ;  "  although  I'd  rather  have  that 
hawk's  head  under  my  heel." 
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At  this  moment  the  brawny  figure  of  Peter 
emerged  from  the  side  of  a  copse  hard  by.  A 
gun  was  in  his  hand,  and  he  strode  with  giant 
steps  towards  Striver,  who,  seeing  him  ap- 
proach, pointed  to  the  warring  birds.  The 
keeper  nodded,  and  beckoned  with  his  finger 
for  Striver  to  meet  him. 

"  Let's  hide  ourselves  here,"  said  Peter, 
getting  behind  a  tree ;  "I  may  get  a  fly  at 
that  chap  in  a  minute  or  two." 

The  hawk  was  now  above  the  head  of  his 
prey,  when  down  he  stooped,  like  an  arrow  at 
his  victim.  But  the  crafty  heron  slanted,  and 
escaped  the  blow.  In  a  graceful  bend  the 
falcon  wheeled  from  his  rapid  descent,  and 
mounted  again  after  the  fleeing  bird.  Round 
and  round  the  pursuing  and  pursued  whirled 
in  rapid  circles ;  the  one  trying  to  gain  the 
upper  wing,  the  other  to  maintain  it.  The 
heron  was  bending  his  way  home  up  a  strong 
wind,  which  so  impeded  his  flight,  that  he 
could  do  little  more   than  mount   with  his 
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baffling  enemy.  Thus  they  continued  nearly 
over  the  heads  of  the  watchers. 

"  Now  he'll  pepper  him,"  said  Peter. 

"  He  an't  got  the  upper  hand,  yet,"  replied 
St  river. 

"  No,"  rejoined  the  keeper,  "  that  twist 
saved  him  ;  but  see,  they're  le\el  now." 

The  birds  appeared  to  be  wheeling  in  oppo- 
site directions,  and  even  with  each  other.  In 
a  second  or  two,  however,  the  hawk  was  again 
above  the  heron. 

"He'll  be  at  him,"  observed  Striver,  as 
with  a  scream  the  devoted  bird  disgorged  his 
swallowed  fish,  and  strained  his  broad  wings 
to  gain  the  altitude. 

The  falcon  had  now  obtained  a  considerable 
distance  between  the  heron  and  himself.  For 
a  moment  he  poized,  and  then,  in  a  swoop, 
down  he.  came,  striking  his  victim  full  in  the 
breast. 

"  Here  they  come,"  said  Peter,  cocking  his 
gun,  and  placing  it  to  his  shoulder. 
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Linked  together,  with  fluttering  wings,  the 
birds  descended  buoyantly  towards  the  ground. 

"Don't  fire,"  said  Striver,  "  till  they're 
down.     I  should  like  to " 

The  trapper  cut  short  his  observation,  at 
seeing  the  falcon  separated  from  his  victim, 
and  both  rising  again  in  rapid  flight. 

"  By  St.  Paul!  he's  thrown  him  off!"  ex- 
claimed Peter. 

"  He'll  get  away  now,"  said  Striver,  as  the 
heron  wheeled  from  his  course,  and  flew  down 
the  wind. 

"  Bravely  done  !"  ejaculated  the  keeper,  as 
the  hawk  headed  his  prey,  and  made  a  stoop 
like  a  flash  of  light,  turning  the  heron  back 
again. 

TJp  they  rose ;  the  heron  stretching  out  his 
long  neck,  and  beating  the  air  with  rapid 
wing.  But  the  nimble-pinioned  falcon,  with 
steady  purpose,  was  not  long  in  obtaining  his 
position. 

"  What's  the  odds  he  don't  nail  him  now  ?" 
asked  the  keeper. 
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"  And  what's  the  chance  he  an't  nailed  in 
return  ?"  said  Striver. 

Peter  smiled,  and  looked  with  confidence 
at  his  barrel. 

"  Within  eighty-seven  yards,  Mr.  Striver,', 
whispered  Peter,  and,  pausing  to  create  effect, 
"  it's  a  mortal  certainty." 

"  Ah !  that's  a  great  range,"  replied  the 
trapper. 

Defeat  had  taught  the  bold  hawk  caution. 
He  measured  a  longer  distance  this  time  from 
his  prey,  and  hovered  with  quivering  wing  to 
take  deadly  aim.  At  length,  like  a  meteor, 
he  streaked  downwards  upon  his  victim,  bury- 
ing his  hooked  beak  and  talons  deep  in  the 
heron's  back. 

"  Here  they  come  again,"  said  the  keeper, 
exultingly,  and  raising  his  piece,  "  I'll  make 
one  among  ye  presently." 

The  struggling  birds  approached  the  earth. 

"  Shall  I  <nve  it  'em  now  ?"  asked  Peter. 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Striver ;  "  let  them  get 
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down  first.  The  heron  would  take  all  the 
shot," 

Down  they  plumped  upon  the  ground, 
when  Button,  surprised  at  the  sudden  arrival, 
rushed  from  behind  the  tree  towards  them. 
Perceiving  danger,  the  hawk  quitted  hold  of 
his  victim,  and  spread  his  wings  to  escape ; 
but  Peter's  gun  was  levelled  with  unerring 
aim  at  the  destroyer  of  partridges  and  leverets. 
The  quick  trigger  was  pressed,  and  the  falcon 
lay  fluttering  in  the  struggles  of  death.  The 
stricken  heron  rose  slowly  from  the  ground, 
and  took  his  flight  homewards,  while  Button 
barked  his  dissatisfaction  at  losing  the  wounded 
bird. 

"You  needn't  mind  his  going,  Button," 
said  his  master ;  "  a  few  fish  we  can  spare." 

Peter  picked  up  the  hawk,  and,  with  a 
scientific  nip,  ended  its  pain. 

"  That 's  as  broad- winged  a  chap  as  ever  I 
saw,"  remarked  the  keeper. 

"  He's   a  fine   fellow,"   replied   Striver; 
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"  and  an  old  soldier,  from  the  length  of  his 
creepers." 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  Peter,  examining  the  fal- 
con's talons,  "  I  expect  they've  been  dipped 
into  many  a  head  o'  game." 

"  No  doubt  o'  that,"  added  Striver.  "  Yon- 
der's  Mr.  John  Tiggle,"  continued  the  trapper. 
"  I  suppose  he's  going  to  the  kennel." 

"  No  doubt,"  replied  Peter,  "for  I  saw 
his  mate,  the  huntsman,  go  that  way  just 
now." 

"  They  say  it's  a  bouncing  boy  Mrs.  B.'s 
got,"  remarked  Striver. 

"  My  wife  told  me  a  regular  clipper,  and 
she  was  nurse,  you  know,"  replied  the  keeper. 
"  It's  the  image  of  his  poor  grandfather,  she 
says,"  continued  he. 

"  I'm  glad  of  it,"  rejoined  Striver. 

"  I've  been  thinking  of  old  Tom's  queer 
notions  consarning  religion,"  said  Peter,  with 
an  air  of  solemnity. 

"  What  of  them  ?"  asked  Striver. 
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"  He  might  be  right,  you  know  ;  there  's 
no  telling,"  replied  the  keeper. 

"  Well,  and  if  he  was  ?  "  said  the  trapper. 

"  Why  then  who  can  say  the  young 
whipper-in  is  n't  the  old  one  in  a  fresh 
mould  !"  replied  Peter,  deliberately. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

CONCLUSION. 

"  I  shall  the  effect  of  this  good  lesson  keep, 
As  watchman  to  my  heart: — " 

The  leaves  began  to  dry  and  crisp  beneath 
the  summer's  sun.  The  ripened  corn  waved 
its  yellow  ears,  and  the  harvestman  whetted 
the  rust  from  his  laid-by  reaping-hook.  It 
was  the  commencement  of  autumn — a  mellow, 
glowing  evening  in  August. 

In  the  shaded  laurel  walk  Charles  and  his 
sister  sauntered,  as  the  sun  was  dipping  be- 
neath the  horizon.  He  leaned  heavily  upon 
a  crutch-stick,  and  his  gait  was  bent,  as  he 
slowly  measured  his  steps.  A  pale  hue  was 
still  on  his  cheek,  and  a  thin,  attenuated  figure 
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told  how  much  suffering  he  had  endured.  Still 
a  happy  composure  was  blended  in  the  sickly- 
expression,  and  his  appearance  was  that  of 
having  passed  the  ordeal  of  pain  and  trouble. 

"  You  have  taken  my  arm,  Charles,"  said 
Agnes ;  "  but  not  for  support,  I  think.  Lean 
more  upon  me." 

"  I  thank  you,  dearest,"  replied  he.  "  Daily, 
nay,  even  hourly,  I  gain  a  portion  of  my  for- 
mer strength." 

"  But  yet  you  are  very  weak,"  rejoined 
Agnes. 

"  Ay,  but  in  a  few  months  I  shall  be  my 
former  self  again,"  said  Charles,  confidently. 

"  God  send  it  may  be  so !"  said  Agnes. 

"  Before  the  close  of  the  hunting-season, 
the  squire  says,  I  shall  ride  well  up  to 
hounds,"  replied  Charles,  cheerfully. 

"  With  care  no  doubt  you  will,"  returned 
his  sister.  "  But  do  not  exert  yourself  too 
much.     Sit  on  this  old  bench  awhile." 

"  Ay,  some  years  have  flown,  and  many 
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strange  changes  taken  place,  since  I've  rested 
on  this  green-mossed  seat,"  said  Charles. 

"  I  have  often  looked  at  your  initials  rudely 
carved  upon  it,'*  replied  Agnes,  taking  a  seat 
close  to  her  brother's  side,  and  placing  one  of 
her  hands  in  his. 

"  'Twas  just  opposite  here,"  observed  her 
brother,  "  that  our  struggle  took  place." 

Agnes  shuddered  at  the  remark. 

"  The  quarrel  was  sadly  ill-timed,"  conti- 
nued Charles,  pretending  not  to  see  the  effect 
produced.  He  paused  ;  but  Agnes  made  no 
reply. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  her  brother,  "  I  have 
much  to  say  about  my  friend  Titley." 

"  Friend  /"  exclaimed  Agnes. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Charles.  "  The  man  who 
risks  his  own  life  to  save  yours  may  justly 
bear  the  title." 

"  Did  he  not  jeopardize  as  well  as  protect 
it  ?"  inquired  his  sister. 

"  From  an  unfortunate  error  he  did,"  re- 
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plied  Charles.  "  But  if  I  can  freely  forgive 
him  —  which  I  have  done  —  surely  he  may 
anticipate  the  pardon  of  others." 

"  But  not  mine,"  rejoined  Agnes,  proudly. 
"  Or,  if  he  does,  the  expectation  will  not  be 
realized." 

"  Agnes,"  said  her  brother,  seriously, 
"  those  who  are  dear,  very  dear  to  you,  have 
tried  fruitlessly  for  a  long  time  to  conquer 
what  I  will  term  an  obstinacy  of  purpose.  I 
have  refrained  from  pressing  my  support  to 
their  persuasions  until  now.  But,  finding  no 
alteration  in  your  imperative  decision,  which 
causes  so  much  interruption  to  the  happiness 
of  all  —  and,  I  must  believe,  to  none  more 
than  to  your  own — it  becomes  a  duty  for  me 
to  enrol  myself  in  the  list  of  advocates,  and 
represent  the  case  as  it  stands  fairly  in  the 
eyes  of  justice." 

"  I  wish  the  subject  for  ever  dropped,"  re- 
plied Agnes,  irritably. 

"  Stay  for  a  moment/'   rejoined  Charles, 
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"  and  your  wish  shall  he  granted,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  By  me  it  will  never  be  men- 
tioned again,  and,  I  may  add,  not  by  others — 
such,  at  least,  is  my  belief." 

"  Thank  Heaven  !"  returned  his  sister. 

"  Hear  me,"  said  Charles.  "  Those  occur- 
rences which  we  already  know  need  not  be 
recounted ;  but  to  refer  to  them  is  necessary. 
To  Powis  Titley  I  am,  in  all  human  proba- 
bility, indebted  for  my  present  existence,  and, 
if  he  had  destroyed  it  in  the  late  conflict,  he 
wrould  but  have  taken  what  I  am  his  debtor 
for.  I  will  not  say  he  is  free  from  blame  in 
the  suspicion  of  your  integrity;  but,  taking 
all  the  circumstances  into  consideration,  there 
were  sufficient  grounds  to  excite  the  jealousy 
of  a  lover,  and  to  form  a  palliation  for  the 
offence." 

"  Indeed,  I  cannot  agree  with  you  in  such 
an  opinion,"  replied  Agnes. 

"  Then  you  take  a  very  wrong  view  of  the 
state  of  things,"  rejoined  her  brother.     "  Be- 
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sides,  if  you  were  right,  the  injury  Titley  has 
committed  is  not  of  a  nature  to  merit  lasting 
unforgiveness." 

"  I  have  tried  to  think  so,"  returned  Agnes; 
"  but  in  vain." 

"  Excuse  my  questioning  this  endeavour," 
said  Charles ;  "  otherwise  I  am  convinced  it 
would  have  been  crowned  with  success." 

"  I  have,  I  assure  you,"  responded  his 
sister. 

"  No,  no,  no  !  "  rejoined  Charles  ;  "  you 
imagine  so ;  but  the  extenuation  has  not  been 
fairly  balanced  with  the  offence ;  nor  has  the 
dependent  happiness  of  others  been  thrown 
into  the  scale.  Think  for  a  moment  of  the 
matter-of-fact  position  of  all  concerned.  In 
the  first  place,  our  good  uncle  is  sadly  de- 
pressed, not  only  for  the  loss  of  a  companion 
whom  he  much  esteems,  but  from  the  attending 
consequences.  Kate  is  no  longer  merry,  but 
walks  about,  with  sadness  in  her  step,  deter- 
mined not  to  become  Wilmott's  bride  until 
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you  consent  to  be  his  friend's.  Titley  writes 
with  a  broken  heart ;  and  Wilmott,  find- 
ing Kate  is  as  obstinate  in  her  foolish  de- 
cision as  you  are  in  yours,  is  on  the  eve  of 
departure  for  London  to  join  him  there." 

"  I  had  not  heard  of  this  before,"  said 
Agnes,  quickly. 

"  It  was  resolved  only  this  evening,"  re- 
plied her  brother.  "  Wilmott  came  to  my 
room,  and  informed  me,  a  few  minutes  pre- 
vious to  the  commencement  of  our  walk,  that 
so  he  had  just  told  the  squire." 

"  Do  you  know  our  dear  uncle's  reply  ?" 
inquired  Agnes,  with  trepidation. 

"He  answered  nothing,"  responded  Charles ; 
"but,  squeezing  Wilmott's  hand,  burst  into 
a  flood  of  tears." 

Agnes  fell  upon  her  brother's  shoulder  and 
wept. 

"You  cannot,"  continued  he,  "permit  all 
this  trouble  to  accrue — will  not,  I'm  sure. 
Say  but  the  word  which  must  render  all  of 
us  happy  again." 
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For  some  time  Agnes  could  not  answer. 
At  length,  her  agitation  somewhat  subsided, 
and,  in  a  low  voice,  she  murmured, — 

"  I  have  been  very  wrong — cruelly  wrong, 
dear  Charles ;  I  feel  that  I  have." 

"  Think  not  of  that,"  replied  her  brother  ; 
"  we  all  err  occasionally.  Say  but  you  for- 
give, and  all  will  be  well  again." 

"  I  do,  then,"  rejoined  Agnes. 

Charles  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and,  im- 
printing a  kiss  upon  her  lips,  said,  with  a  joy- 
ous laugh, — 

"  Heaven  bless  you,  dear,  for  those  three 
monosyllables  ;  they're  the  sweetest  words 
I've  heard  for  many  a  day." 

Agnes  smiled  at  the  enthusiasm  of  her  bro- 
ther, and  rose  with  him  from  the  bench. 
Without  any  apparent  motive,  Charles  clapped 
his  hands  loudly  three  times.  Just  as  he 
ceased,  the  neighbouring  boughs  cracked,  and 
the  laurel  leaves  rustled,  as  if  some  one  was 
hastily  pressing  a  path  through  them.  A 
moment  more,  and  Powis  Titley  sprung  sud- 
denly before  them. 

VOL.  III.  N 
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Agnes  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise, 
and,  ere  it  died  from  her  lips,  was  clasped  in 
her  lover's  arms. 


That  night,  sounds  of  revelry  were  heard 
in  Scourfield  Hall  again.  Parlour  and  kitchen 
resounded  with  peals  of  mirth.  The  domes- 
tics no  longer  crept  noiselessly  about  the  old 
mansion,  whispering  evil  forebodings  to  each 
other,  but  skipped  to  and  fro  with  the  light- 
ness of  joy  in  every  step.  Scarcely  had  one 
loud,  light-hearted  laugh  ceased  to  echo 
through  the  rooms — a  welcome  stranger  to 
them — than  another  followed ;  and  so  con- 
tinued in  endless  succession. 

"  '  Better  late  than  never,'  is  a  famous  old 
proverb,"  exclaimed  the  squire.  "  Things 
look  as  they  should  be  at  last,"  continued  he, 
glancing  with  pleasure  at  his  surrounding 
friends. 

"  I  never  despaired  of  their  becoming  so,"  ob- 
served the  curate,  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction. 

"  I  know  you  didn't,"  replied  the  squire. 
"  But  may  I  never  be  in  at  the  death  again  if 
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I  was  of  the  same  mind.     Agnes  here  jibbed 
so — but  we  mustn't  mention  that  any  more.'1 

"  No,  no,  no,"  rejoined  the  curate ;  "  we'll 
let  all  that  pass  into  oblivion." 

"  Certainly,  parson,  certainly,"  added  the 
squire  ;  "so  fill  your  glass,  and  pass  the 
bottle." 

"  What  a  surprising  relish  the  wine  has 
to-night,"  said  the  curate ;  "  one's  glass  be- 
comes empty  unawares." 

"  Ha,  ha  !  parson,"  laughed  the  squire. 
*  What— it's  smooth  to  the  palate,  eh  ?" 

"  I  never  found  it  so  much  so,"  replied  the 
curate. 

"  Did  our  unannounced  arrival  surprise  you 
exceedingly  ?"  inquired  Anstruther  of  Kate. 

"  Indeed  it  did,"  she  replied ;  "  nor  have  I 
heard  who  arranged  it." 

"  All  was  planned  by  Charles,"  replied 
Anstruther. 

"  It  was  no  idle  boast,  uncle,"  said  Charles, 
"  when  I  promised  to  be  the  successful  nego- 
ciator." 

"  It  was  not,  my  boy,"  replied  the  squire. 

N  2 
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"Forgive  the  doubt,  if  I  think  my  sug- 
gestion was  the  root  from  which  success 
sprung,"  rejoined  the  curate. 

"  Well  done,  parson ! "  exclaimed  the 
squire.     "  Don't  bate  a  jot  of  your  claim." 

"  It  is  a  triumph  for  our  united  efforts," 
said  Charles. 

"  But  neither  shall  have  his  lot  assigned," 
observed  Wilmott. 

"  Come,  Titley,"  said  the  squire,  "  you 
can  talk  the  whole  of  to-morrow  to  Agnes, 
and,  I  dare  say,  for  the  remainder  of  your 
life,  about  this  affair  ;  but  leave  off  now,  and 
don't  be  a  bottle-stopper." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  replied  Titley,  starting 
from  whispering  to  Agnes,  "  I  beg  your 
pardon  —  but,  really,  if  my  life  is  not  ex- 
tended beyond  the  usual  limits  of  mortality, 
there's  no  chance  of  my  being  able  to  arrive  at 
a  conclusion  of  all  I  have  to  say  about  it." 

"  I  care  little  if  you  never  do,"  rejoined 
the  squire,  "so  as  you  live  long  and  well." 

"  I  've  a  great  inclination  to  break  my 
crutch,  and  try  a  waltz  with  Agnes,"  said 
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Charles,  flushed  with  excitement,  and  rising 
from  his  chair. 

"  Softly,  Charles,  my  dear  boy,"  returned 
the  squire,  reprovingly — "  softly,  or  we  shall 
get  into  mischief." 

"  I  feel  that  I  could  almost  fly,"  added 
Charles. 

"  We'll  clip  your  wings  if  you  don  t  settle 
in  that  large  chair  immediately,"  replied 
Kate,  laughing. 

"Ye  set  of  chirping  crickets,"  said  the 
squire,  "  hold  your  peace  for  a  few  seconds. 
Here  comes  our  wassail-cup." 

Bob,  the  pink-nosed  butler,  placed  upon 
the  table  the  wide  and  deep  tankard,  filled  to 
the  brim  with  spiced  and  fragrant  drink. 

"  Ah  !"  exclaimed  the  squire,  smacking  his 
mouth,  "  there's  a  link  for  lips.  No  man 
was  ever  seen  to  frown  when  he  drew  them 
from  this  old  cup ;  and  the  first  that  does  so 
isn't  fit  to  drink  again." 

"  There's  no  risk  of  a  mental  cloud  from 
any  one  here,  I  imagine,"  said  Wilmott. 

"  Not  much,  if  I  may  judge  from  appear- 
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ances,"  replied  the  squire.  "  But  silence  all 
of  ye.  As  I  have  said  before,  I  like  things 
to  be  done  after  my  own  way,"  continued  he. 
"  It's  only  upon  extraordinary  occasions  I  have 
this  old  fellow — friendship's  offering  I  call  him 
— brought  from  his  retreat  in  Bob's  pantry. 
I  shouldn't  wonder  if,  in  olden  times,  many  a 
feud  has  been  settled  where  he  has  been  the 
main  spring  of  conciliation ;  and,  preferring 
old  customs  to  new-fangled  fashions,  which  I 
abominate,  I've  a  notion  to  make  him  a  prin- 
ciple witness  in  our  settlement." 

"  And  a  welcome  looker-on  he  is,"  replied 
Wilmott. 

"  Which  you  may  be  to  him  for  a  few  mo- 
ments," rejoined  the  squire,  laughing ;  "  but 
nothing  more,  till  he  comes  back]to  you  in  turn." 

"  Don't  you  think,  squire,"  said  the  curate, 
hesitatingly,  "we — that  is  you — in  short — 
exactly  so.     Or,  in  other  words " 

"  Come  parson,  use  the  persuaders,"  replied 
the  squire.  "  One  fly,  and  it's  done.  Yoiks, 
over !" 

"  What  I  was  going  to  say,"  rejoined  the 
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curate,  "  is  simply  this-*-that,  as — we — being 
here — and  so  on — it  might  be  advisable — or, 
in  more  consistent  language — agreeable — to, 
to,  to " 

"  D — n  me  if  I  can  help  swearing !"  ex- 
claimed the  squire.  "What  do  you  mean, 
parson  ?" 

"  Forgive  me  if  I  presume,"  replied  the 
curate. 

"  We  will  forgive  any  thing,  so  as  you'll 
speak,"  rejoined  the  squire. 

" '  Tis  well  then,"  said  the  curate,  with 
regained  confidence.  "  Suppose  the  young 
ladies  were  to  name  the  day,  the  happy  day, 
before  we  pledged  each  other  in  the  old  was- 
sail-bowl.    Would  not  a  zest  be  added  to  it  ?" 

"  Bravely  proposed  !"  ejaculated  the  squire. 
"  I'll  second  it  with  all  my  heart.  Now,  Kate 
and  Agnes,  when  is  it  to  be  ?" 

The  girls  hung  their  heads,  and  crimsoned 
from  brow  to  bust.  Wilmott  and  Titley 
whispered  eagerly  to  each  of  them;  but  no 
reply  came  from  either. 

"  What,   no   answer  ?"    said    the    squire. 
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"  Then  we'll  manufacture  one  for  ye.  It 
shall  be  within  a  month." 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  by  Agnes  or  Kate. 

"  There's  no  objection,  parson,  I  see,"  con- 
tinued  the  squire ;  "  so  stand  all  of  ye,  and 
form  a  ring.  Take  each  other's  hands,  and, 
ere  you  drink,  repeat  my  words." 

The  circle  was  formed,  and  the  squire 
clutched  the  weighty  cup. 

"  May  each  heart  be  united,"  said  he, 
raising  the  massive  vessel  high,  "  as  each 
hand  is  grasped !  May  never  dissension  again 
sever  the  bond  of  amity  !  But,  while  we  live, 
may  we  live  to  know  that  our  own  happiness 
is  dependant  upon  that  of  others  !" 

7jt  ♦  ♦  yfc  9fc  M£ 

We  would  fain  have  taken  our  leave  of  the 
indulgent  reader  through  the  frank  lips  and 
in  the  good-humoured  voice  of  our  "  Old 
English  Gentleman."  But  the  claims  of 
"  poetical  justice  "  will  have  it  otherwise. 

The  course  of  our  by  no  means  "  strange," 
however  "  eventful  history,"  demands  that 
we  should  once  more  return  to  the  Great 
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Metropolis  for  a  moment,  in  order  to  mark 
the  "  whereabout "  of  one  who  had  been  hap- 
pily lost  sight  of  in  those  scenes  of  rural  life 
which  have  lately  engaged  our  attention. 

Between  the  walls  of  a  debtors'  prison  in 
the  metropolis,  the  rays  of  a  rich  autumn  sun 
streamed  as  gladly  as  among  the  groves  and 
meads.  The  smoked  and  dingy  walls  had  an 
equal  share  of  the  bright  light  as  those  of  the 
proud  and  lofty  palace.  On  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  prince  and  the  beggar,  it  shines 
with  equal  brilliancy. 

And  see  ! — a  butterfly  in  a  prison  !  Yes, 
there  it  was,  flitting  to  and  fro,  without  a  leaf 
to  rest  upon.  Now  it  mounted  almost  to  the 
top  of  the  high  boundary;  then  dipping  again, 
it  scaled  the  narrow  yard  close  to  the  hot 
pavement.  Here  and  there  the  careless  crea- 
ture flew,  dancing  away  its  summer's  life. 

A  pale-faced,  slip-shod  debtor's  child  saw 
the  merry  insect,  and,  with  his  ragged  cap, 
tried  to  hunt  it  down.  Dodging  hither  and 
thither,  he  struck  at  the  gay-winged  thing, 
but  missed  his  aim.  At  length  it  settled  upon 
the  withered  stem  of  a  plant  in  a  flower-pot, 
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on  the  outside  of  a  low  window.  Stealthily 
the  child  crept  towards  his  little  victim,  and, 
slowly  raising  the  cap,  he  dropped  it  upon  the 
poor  butterfly,  and  entrapped  it. 

"  Mind  and  don't  damage  him,"  said  a 
man,  meagre  and  thin,  with  unshaved  lip,  and 
poverty-stricken  appearance.  "  Keep  him 
close,  but  don't  rub  his  wings." 

The  child  grinned. 

"  What  shall  I  do  with  it  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  Bring  him  here,"  was  the  reply.  "  We'll 
stick  a  pin  through  his  body,  and  smoke  him 
to  death  with  a  bit  of  brimstone." 

Such  was  the  judgment  delivered  upon  the 
prisoner  by  Francis  Fiddylee,  Esq.,  an  inmate 
of  Whitecross  Street  prison  for  board  and 
lodging.  We  need  scarcely  add  that  "  wash- 
ing "  did  not  form  an  item  of  the  demand. 


THE  END. 
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